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HOTELS. 








HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway and 63d Street, N. Y. City. 
EUROPEAN PLAN EXCLUSIVELY. 


SUMMER RATES 


All street cars pass the door. Only ten minutés 
from centre of amusements and shopping district. 








Newly and Beautifully Equipped. 
Perfect Cuisine... <.....0000 «20%: Efficient Service 
Patronized by the best people only. 
poke Splendid Music 
Desirably and conventontiy located. 
Send postal for descriptive booklet and rate card 
W. JOHNSON QUINN, Proprietor. 








141 B. 42d St., New York. 


Directly opposite Grand Central 
—— © most comf 
and convenient h otal to oe 


York, Only five min 
theatres ang. shon es Sow 


the most ry a sh 


city. Sent on fecelpt oF 3a 
in stamps. cents 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Rates, $1 a day and up. 











SUMMER HOMES 
ON LONG ISLAND. 


By the Ocean, Sound and Bay. 


*“ LONG ISLAND,” an illustrated descriptive book, 
and “SUMMER HOMES,” a book descri ng hotels 
and boarding houses, free w: upon application at ticket 
offices, AStar House, vay So e ie Bureau) and 1,383 
Broadway, 95 5th av.; R., and foot New 
a rs St.; Journal g hed Bureau, 1,370 iy 

; World Vacation Bureau, 1,352 Broadway; 587 
Columbus Av., and 43 W tath § 8St., New York: 333 
Fulton St.; MO Raa Resort Bureau; 118 Broad- 
way, Brooklyn, and at L. L. R. R. stationsin Brooklyn, 
or send 6c. in stamps for ‘‘ Long Island’ and 4c. for 
** Summer Homes ” to H. M. SMITH, Trame Manager 
L. 1. R. R., L. 1. City, N. Y. 
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PARIS~1900 





GAZE’S| EUROPE 





TOURS Pass Fair 
PASSION PLAY 
ROUND THE WORLD 








TRAVEL TICKETS ALL ROUTES 





Accommodation Sure 








CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


red whether you wish to go with a party, all included, 

fers to $2,000, or independently, a travel tickets. 

a ite tite for printed matter, FREE by mail. HENRY 
(Est. 1844.) 











113 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK 























NOW Mountain Ponies 


for Excursions to 
OPEN Lakes in the Clouds 


Chalet at Lake Louise 








Banff Hotel 220 So, Clark Street,- - + Chicago 
aime ee One Night to 
Canadian | S*2™ Leach Denver 
: on Lake Minnewanko 
Rockies || “insect | 
qiaths Canadian National Perk} | | CHICAGO-UNION PACIFIC 
Natural HotSuiphurBatns || | ©” NORTH-WESTERN LINE 








'Y TOANYAGENT OF THE COMPANY FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS 
E. V. SKINNER, @. E. A., 353 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 




















(CCoLorapo SPECIAL leaves Chicago 10 
every morning, arriving Denver 1.20 next 
afternoon and Colorado Springs and Manitou 
same evening. No change of cars; all meals in 
dining cars. dumber fast train at 10.30 p.m. 
daily. All agents sell tickets via Chicago & 
North-Western Ry. New book— Colorado Illus- 
trated — mailed on reuas o tp cents postage 
by W. B. Kniskern, G. P. & «, Chicago, Ill. 














THE CRAWFORD TOURS. 








MANOIR RICHELIEU, ™URRAY, BAY, 


New hotel built by Richelieu & Ontario Nav. Co., 
accommodation for 400 guests. Handsomely furnished, 
ae aed Cold, Salt, and Fresh Water Baths, Steam 





: a combination of mountain and sea air. 

The hotel is beautifully situated at the foot of the 
Laurentian Mountains, overlooking the St. Lawrence 
River, 20 miles wide and as salt as the Atlantic, 

Reached by steamers of the R. & O. Nav. Co., from 
Toronto, Montreal, and Quebec. 

Rates: $3.00 to $5.00 ves diem, and $15.00 to 
$28.00 per week. Send for descriptive booklet to 

ALBERT MILLER, gn ee 
real, Quebec. 


Care of R. & O. Nav. Co., 
The Unconscious Mind 


A. helpful book for parents, teachers, and phy- 
sicians. By Alfred T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.S. 
8vo, cloth, rough edges, 450 pages. $2.00. 
D. E. Merwin, Kansas City. Mo.: ‘‘ Parents, 
pockes, physicians, evens, judges, and legis- 
lators can not afford to remain in ignorance of 
this theory which lays its preem = upon me 
— se of physical health, mind, and 








‘tat & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., NEW YORK. 
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the more worre Siig a y 
Busy wives who use SAP rs LI i 
never seem to grow old. Trvacake-- 


‘Readers of Tux Lirgnany Dicxst.are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 








SELECT SUMMER AND FALL 
PARIS |PARTIES. Escorted tours to all 
AND parts of the world. Independent 


PASSION {steamer and railway tickets. Special 
PLAY inducements to clubs and societies. 
Illustrated itineraries free. 


CRAWFORD & FLOYD, 


608-610 Tremont = h Boston ; 220 Broadway, New York 
City ; 1011 Chestnut St., Phila.; 621 "Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


HUDSON RIVER] retro» rue annican conrimer. 
t “New York’ & “Albany”’ 
BY DAYLIGHT J “ccnera ore, Desbrosses Street 


er, New York, 


LEGAL DIRECTORY. 


We append below a list of a list of leading lawyers in 
different of the United States. 

Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion attheirhands: 


Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Building, Philadelphia, 
Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad St., Charleston, 8.0. 


W.B. Hutchinson (Patents ant) 8 Poo, 
Rodolphe Claughton ( ,collections and ey cy. 


THE AMERICAN COLONIAL HANDBOOK 
Aready-reference handbook of interesting and useful 
factsand figures, historical, geographical, commercial 
and political, about our new ons. By THomMAS 
CAMPBELL-CoPELAND. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 30 Lafayette Pl., New York. 


Opponents and Advocates of Expansion 


will alike find a careful and exhaustive discussion of the 
vital subject in the book ‘‘ The Imperial Republic.’’ Price 
75 cents. Funk & Wagnalls Co., Publishers, New York. 


DICESTS WANTED. 


For back numbers 1, 194, and 456, or the 
index for Vol. 16, returned to us at once, we 
will pay 20 cents per copy. Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 












































A Famous Health Resort. 


FOR REST AND 
FOR HEALT 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 





RECREATION. 
H AND STRENCTH. 





THE WALTER SANITARIUM, 
WALTER’S PARK, (Wernersville, Pa.) 


As to Natural Advantages; On the moun 


tain-side over-looking one of the most beautiful 


valleys in the world, which as viewed from th 


Sanitarium, constitutes a panoramic scene of 


magnificent proportions and surpassing love 
liness. 

“No Malaria, Mosquitoes, or Dew,"’ is th 
proud boast of this place. 
water,and scenery we really have nocompetitor. 


As to Acquired Facilities, let us note simply : | 


A main building 300 feet long, five stories in 
height, of mountain granite, erected by its pres- 
ent managers — several cottages in connection. 
It is heated by steam and open grates, — by 
electricity, and is correspondingly finished and 
furnished. It has Hydraulic Elevator, Electric 
Bells, Sun Parlor, excellent Livery and Dairy. 
Its appliances for treatment are: Baths of varied 
kinds, Massage, Electricity, Swedish Move- 
ments, Oxygen, Vacuum Treatment, with phy- 
sicians of twenty to thirty years’ experience, 
who carefully prescribe according to the needs 
of patients. 


If you want a restful profitable vacation come to us feeling assured you will 


have it. If you are sick and have tr 
to us stating your case, and we will tel 
or any particulars desired, address, 


ROBERT WALTER, Walter’s Park, Pa. 
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In the matter of air, 


- THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 

Is in charge of thoroughly educated physicians - 
e | of long experience. Our chief physician has 
enjoyed a training and experience with Sanita- 

- | rium methods extending over a period of more 
than thirty years, such as is seldom found,while 

e | his assistants are equally eminent in their spe- 


cialties. THE TABLE 


HINTS AND HELPS FOR 
EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING 


THE ESSENTIALS 
OF ELOCUTION 


Novel ways by which to perfect every gesture 
and articulation to that high degree of art 
where the art itself is concealed and the hearer 
is made oblivious to everything but the senti- 
ments uttered by the speaker. By ALFRED 
Ayres. Tastefully bound, deckle edges. 
16mo, 75 cents. 
The Dramatic News: ‘Mr. Ayres has 
made this subject a study for many years, and 
what he has written is worth reading.” 


THE DRILL BOOK 
IN VOCAL CULTURE 


A comprehensive study of the fundamental 
constituents of effective, graceful speaking. 
Heartily commended by the Kishent authorities, 
By Prof. Epwarp P. Tawina. Illus- 
trated. Paper, 25 cents. 
Prof. J. W. Churchill, Andover Theological 
Seminary and Phillips Academy: ‘An invaluable 
treatise.’ 


BEFORE AN AUDIENCE 


This is not a book on elocution, but treats in a 
new and original way effectual public sneaking. 
By NATHANSHEPPARD. 12mo,Cloth,75 cents, 
Pittsburg Chronicle: ‘* He does not teach 
elocution, but the art of public speaking. ”’ 


BELL’S STANDARD 
ELOCUTIONIST 


Contains Principles and Exercises; Readings in 
Prose and Poetry, Religious, Humorous, etc. ; 
for junior and senior pupils. A standard work. 
By Prof. Davip CHas. Bett. 12mo, Cloth, 
563 pp. Price, $1.50. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 





12mo. 











Is exceptionally excellent; the Cuisine presided 
over by a first-class chef, and the service is un- 
usually good. Country milk and cream are in 
abundance from our own fine Jersey dairy; flesh 
(not Chicago meat), fish¥ and fowl of the very 
best quality supplied in abundance, along with a 
plentiful supply of fresh fruits and vegetables 
from our own gardens. 


OUR WATER SUPPLY 
Walter’s Sanitarium is supplied with as pure, 
sweet, and refreshing water as ever was drunk. 
We are tempted to say that it is the purest in 
the world. hemical analysis proves that it is 


Books on Musical Copics 


“Of all the arts, great music is the art to raise 
the soul above ali earthly storms.”’ 











superior in this respect to any of the noted 
waters that are found upon the market. 


ied the unusual remedies and resorts, write 
l you what we can do for you. For terms 








A TELLS WHAT HE KNOWS ABOUT 


MERE |" Tie Domestic 
MAN | Blunders of Women” 


A LYDDITE SHELL IN WOMAN’S STRONGHOLD 
Woman's | In managing servants and children, | Woman’s 
. | purchasing supplies, keeping the 
Failures | 


OE ees (one,.tenoranee | Blunders 
Send for a Copy and Join the Merry Fray 
12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.00 
Fank & Wagualls Co., Publishers, 30 Lafayette Pl., New York 





Youthful Eccentricity 
a Precursor of Crime. 


By Forbes Winslow, D.C. L. Oxon., M.B,, LL.M. 
Cantab., M.R.C.P. London ; Physician to the 


British Hospital for Mental Disorders. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 

**Itcontains a remedy for paternal ignorance 
such asoften leads tosleepless nights and a vain 
asking, ‘What manner of man will this child 
be ?’’’—The New York Times. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., New York. 


16mo, 














CLERICAL TYPES 














NATURE STUDIES... cmt, 


Popular scientific expositions by Grant Allen, 
Richard A, Proctor, Andrew Wilson, Thomas 
Foster, and Edward Clodd. 12mo, Paper, 25 
cents ; Cloth, $1.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS Co., Pubs., New York. 


By HAMISH MANN (Rev. Jas. M. Campbell.) 

12mo, Cloth, 217 pp. Price $1.00, post-free. 

Twenty lively sketches of as many different 
varieties of ministerial types. The intuition dis- 
played in these character etchings is marvel- 
ous, while their irresistible humor bubbles up 
nearly on every page. The descriptions are racy 
and the criticisms keen. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., New York. 




















MY MUSICAL MEMORIES 


A volume of personal reminiscences, dealing 
with early life and recollections; hearing music; 
old violins; Paganini, Wagner, Liszt, and other 
great artists, and kindred subjects. By H. R. 
Haweis, A.M. 12mo, 283 pp., cloth, $1.00. 
The Public Ledger, Philadelphia: ‘‘Those 
who know the eharm and clearness of Mr. Haweis’ 
style in descriptive musical essays will need no 


commendation of these ‘Memories,’ which are 
not enly vivid, but critical.” 


MISERERE 


A musical story embracing a charming ming- 

ling of tragedy,love and music. By Maseu 

WAGNALLS. 12mo, cloth, elegantly bound; 

artistically illustrated with four full-page half- 

tone cuts, gilt top. Price, $1.00. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox: “It is perfectly de- 
lightful, and the theme is new and interesting.” 


The Boston Budget: ‘‘The romance is won- 
derfully tender, tragic, intense, and poetic, all im 
A lovelier gift for an Easter present 

ceuld perhaps hardly be devised.’ 


STARS OF THE OPERA 


Lescriptive sketches of the leading operas and 

personal chats with the leading opera prima- 

donnas. By Maspet WaGNALLS. 12mo, cloth, 
deckle edges, with exquisite half-tone portraits 
of the great singers. Price, $1.50. 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat: “ Beinga trained 
and thorough musician Miss Wagnalls writes with 
authority and with an artistic understanding and 
appreciation. The chapters devoted to the human 
side of the artists are full of charm, and cause 
the reader to feel that he almost has a personal 
acquaintance with these stars of the opera.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW YORK. 








Readers of Taz Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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21 Lots in Westerleigh (Prohibition Park), New York City, at Large Discount Prices 
NO INTEREST—FREE LIFE INSURANCE—$i A MONTH ON EACH $100: 
» ’ > s . 2 
Pennsylvania Rail- Rapid Transit Tunnel : 
road’s Gigantic Plan to Staten Island 


Has bought Long Island VIA BROOKLYN 


Railroad System. 


New York Herald says: *‘ It is 
proposed to extend main line via 
Staten Island tunnel to reach New 
York and Brooklyn direct by 
shortest route and to connect with 
ocean steamers at Montauk Point 
for Europe. 


$50,000,000 appropriated for Tun- 
nels—an Amount sufficient to Con- 
nect all of the Boroughs of New 
York City. 

Erastus Wiman, late of Dun, 
Wiman & Co. Commercial Agency, 
says, May 5th, 1900 : 


‘‘ There is hardly an event which 
will bear in its train consequences 
Jor tay, more far-reaching than the Staten 
Wylsworth e 


GouTH BEACH ak (LAND, Island Tunnel. Now that a close 


It says, May 9th, 1900: ‘* What 
is evidently in view is an all-rail 
route to a steamship terminus at 










1G 
(PROHIBITION PARK) 








Montauk Point. There is also pro- poe) &, MIDLAND BEACH physical connection can thus be 
jected a connection with lines for : Yi . . = - made with the teeming populations 
Z y X ‘ . Ma oa 
Boston and the East by the way | [¢r+a1©* Ieee TN me | | Of both Manhattan and Brooklyn, 
of Long Island and Staten Island ee eS a perfect revolution in value sought 











, 1c Tew York The #HHHHHHindicates proposed Rapid Transit Route to come as a result of this equaliza- 
( Borough of Richmond), New Y ork bo the a of a (old ee Fay City) A ti f ] ‘lit oe I 

t¢ x, 2? | e way of the tunnel—connecting a e Boroughs | n ot accessib a 

City. ' of the City by one Rapid Transit System. ——_ ’ spate 


AN OPPORTUNITY THAT IS RAPIDLY DRAWING TO A CLOSE TO SHARE IN THE PROFITS 


that are sure to come to owners of real estate in WESTERLEIGH (Prohibition Park), Staten Island, New York City. 
The American Journal of Commerce, of New York, May 9th, 1900, says: ‘‘In location, healthfulness, accessibility, 


poapects, Datces and improvements, WESTERLEIGH (Prohibition Park) surpasses any residence district in or around 
New Yor ity.” 


With Rapid Transit connecting all parts of Staten Island with all other portions of the city, an extraordinary growth 
of this section is assured. 


Already, even before it has been officially announced, large real estate purchases have been made, privately, on Staten Island 
WITHIN EASY REACH OF ALL———-NO INTEREST———FREE LIFE INSURANCE 


These few remaining lots of the large number set aside for sale a short time ago, the income from which 
was to enable the early completion of the vast improvements planned by the Board of Directors, can be bought 
with the same large discount of $50 to $300 off the regular list prices, if purchased at once. It is marvelous 
how rapidly the large number set aside is being sold. What does this offer mean? An opportunity for an 
investment! Large profits!! A home in the prettiest part of the city! ! !—Refined—No Saloons. 


Only $5 DOWN and $i A MONTH on each Si00—3'’s CENTS A DAY—No Easier Plan Possible 


AMONG THOSE WHO OWN PROPERTY OR RESIDE IN THE PARK 
are Ministers, Physicians, Lawyers, School Teachers, Bankers, Editors, Business Men, Investors, etc., etc. ; as Bishop J. N. Fitzgerald, D.D., of thes Metho- 
dist Church; Hon. Wm. T. Wardwell, Treas. Standard Oil Co.; I. K. Funk, D.D., LL.D, Pres. Funk & Wagnalls Co.; Carlos Martyn, D.D., Author of 


*‘Wendeli Phillips’; Ella A. Boole, M.A., Ph.D, Pres. of the N. Y. State W.C.T.U.; E. J. Wheeler, Editor Literary Digest; Florence M. Kingsley, 
Author of ** Titus,” etc., and hundreds of others. 


IMPROVEMENTS. | 21 LOTS AT LARGE DISCOUNT PRICES, | The monthly payments are the only payments to 
All improvements are made, as street grading, 4 Lots at %850 each, list price, 8950 | be made. 
sidewalks (three miles of artificial stone side- | See Co a Se FREE LIFE INSURANCE. 
walks, curb and brick gutter, thus giving a very 9 pesibier 1000 . 7 pe 1200 ; : : 
pretty effect), sewers, city water, electric lights, 4 1100 1350 | If you should die after making six morthly 
shade trees on all streets. There is in the Park, 2 eae - « 1500 payments, and are not over 50 years old at the 
TERMS the time of purchase, the lot will be deeded to 


the Westerleigh Collegiate Institute, a public | l ae 
school, a Church, hotel, large auditorium. It is | your estate without any additional payments be- 
125 feet above oe with splendid ae ae As, yoie will be the -_ vogment = ing required. 

drainage. Upward of 1400 lots have been sold. the lot. 1e future payments will be $1 for eac 
Over 100 residences erected. It hasa population | $100 the lot costs to be paid on the first of each OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL PRO- 
of about 600. More than $800,000 have been spent | month, beginning with August 1, 1900. That is, HIBITION PARK CO. 


in improvements. It is expected that $50,000 will | if you wish to purchase a lot at the special price B. F. Funk, President: I. K. Funk, D.D.. LL D.. 
be spent this year in beautifying and improving | of $900 send us $5 with your order and send $9 a | president of Funk & Wagnalls Co., Treasurer ; 
the Park. month, beginning with August 1, 1900. If you | Robert Scott, Secretary. 


ri 1 000 lot, etc., the f thi y- 
REMEMBER, every dollar received from the wilt & © oe ae ate nami nega A ga 


vil 10, ete., accordi th ice. Ss 
large number of lots sold has been used in beau- SAAD WHE GO DUD, She., Aoscemng to the yaUy ADVISORY BOARD. 


tifying and improving the Park; not one of the NO INTEREST. | Hon. Wm. T. Wardwell, N. Y., Treas. Standard 
founders of the Park has received a dollar com- Oil Co.; Freeborn G. Smith, Brooklyn, Pres. 
pensation for services rendered. 





Every dollar paid is a direct pm mre 9 on the lot, | Bradbury Piano Co.; C. H. Mead, D.D., New Jer- 
Order promptly. First come first served. | as no interest is charged on deferred payments. | sey ; L. A. Banks, D.D., Cleveland, O. 


Send your order to-day with $5 first payment (you can wire your order at our expense and send your first payment by mail). Name 
the priced lot you wish, and you can leave the selection with the President and Secretary. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED.—That 
is, if, for any reason, oy are dissatisfied with the selection you can exchange your lot at any time for any other unsold lot on an equita- 
ble basis. REMEMBER, all the remaining lots after this sale will be sold only at private sale at increased prices. 


MAKE CHECK, DRAFT, OR MONEY ORDER PAYABLE TO I. K. FUNK, TREASURER. 


Address: B. F. FUNK, Superintendent, West New Brighton Post Office, NEW YORK CITY. 


ABSTRACT OF TITLE WITH EVERY LOT SOLD IF REQUESTED. 


Readers of Tuas Literary Dieest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Published Weekly by 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 44 Fleet Street, London. 
Entered at New York Post-Office as Second-Class Matter. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
PRICE.—Per year, in advance, $3.00; 
copies, ro cents. 


four months, on trial, $1.00; single 

RECEIPT and credit of payment is shown in about two weeks by the date 
on the address label attached to each paper. 

POST-OFFICE ADDRESS.—Instructions concerning renewal, discontinu- 
ance, or change of address should be sent two weeks prior to the date 
they are to go into effect. The exact post-office address to which we 
are directing paper at time of writing must always be given. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—We find that a large majority of our subscribers 
prefer not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files 
broken in case they fail to remit before expiration. It is therefore 
assumed, unless notification to discontinue is received, that the sub- 
scriber wishes no interruption in his series. Notification to discon 
tinue at expiration can be sent in at any time during the vear. 

PRESENTATION COPIES.— Many persons subscribe for friends, intending 
that the paper shall stop at the end of the year. If instructions are 
given to this effect, they will receive attention at the proper time. 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





Tue Lirerary Dicest is in receipt of the following contribu- 
b tions to the India Famine Fund: 


Diion Gee a a RN Bile Goenn.s 6.5.05 < chancinnnccsccdecdcces .50 
a Henry Weatbrook, Mt. Olive, N.C... ..cccicccccscccceeces 
P ye ee RS er i es eee 2.00 
5. i, SRR PG, LR ta) be 0 ws disinals ica his tapas dha vésee cane 2.00 
bs Ladies’ Society Baptist Church, Idaho Falls, Idaho............. 6.00 
= Ladies’ Society Methodist Church, Idaho Falls, Idaho.......... 5.00 
Ladies’ Society Presbyterian Church, Idaho Falls, Idaho...... 5.00 
C. E. Socie_y Presbyterian Church, Idaho Falls, Idaho......... 2 00 
Church of L. D. S., Idaho Falls, Idaho............. a: Wied 6 Aa ah 5.00 
Mrs. Joseph A. Guinyon, Pittsburg, Pa..............0. cccsceces 5 00 
Td 5s, UU, BOUT CEPTEIRIR COIL, ..5. oc nctcsacncabaecesssnekoecane 100.00 
Jo Se EE CORI ooo. 550s in eb baie ee aber wee 15.00 
FOR EC, PONE MUNN IE Wo iviennniccdnsne ibgehtibisebuinws cee 10.00 
FN RRM MCE, COON 4. soos cnvdornesiciess anuhcubes aleasce 10.00 





$908.67 
j The above list contains only those contributions received prior 
to June 25. Brown 
Brothers & Company, 59 Wall Street, New York, who are cus- 


They have been forwarded to Messrs. 


todians of the fund received by the Committee of One Hundred. 





‘ OPENING OF THE REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN. 


HE nomination of Governor Roosevelt for the Vice-Presi- 





dency, and the developments leading up to it, have 
brought out more remarks in the press than any other feature 
of the Republican national convention held in Philadelphia last 


week. The opinion seems to prevail, in papers of every political 


t 
; 
j 
' 


Sen- 
ator Hanna, according to newspaper report, agreed with Gov- 


hue, that his nomination materially strengthens the ticket. 


ernor Roosevelt himself that the latter could help the party most 
by running again this year for governor of New York. Senator 


Platt, however, is reported to have said that Governor Roosevelt 





could not carry New York next fall, a view which some Demo- 





cratic papers think well founded, pointing to the narrow margin 








by which he was elected two years ago when military hero-wor- 
ship was at its height. Mr. Platt’s enemies, however, construed 
his désire for the governor’s nomination on the national ticket 
more to the fear that Roosevelt would be reelected governor than 
to any fear that he would not be. The fruitless efforts of Gov- 
ernor Rooseveit to escape the nomination, and the counter-efforts 
to compel him to accept it, gave the newspaper men the larger 
part of the material for their despatches, and furnished the only 
rival 


All 


bone of contention in the gathering, after the contests of 
gs 8g 


delegations had been adjusted by the national committee. 





























THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


(Photograph by Pach Bros.) 


the reports of committees were adopted without contest, and the 
nominations for President and Vice-President were finally made 
by unanimous vote. 

The renomination of the President was so fully expected that 
it has so far aroused no unusual comment. The platform con- 
tains little that is novel, and is considered disappointing by some 
of the Republican press. 


THE TICKET. 


A Republican View.—‘‘ McKinley is not the first President of 
this age to be renominated practically by acclamation, but dur- 
ing his four years in the White House there has arisen no anti- 
administration party; nothing of that kind has been seriously 
attempted or, so far as the politically initiated confess, has it 
been considered. At Philadelphia there was no hostile faction 
marching sullenly with the friendly delegates because opposition 
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and of bowing to the will of party leaders. ‘This is 











encouraging! ...... 

“In any case the die is cast, so far as the Republican 
Party is concerned, unless McKinley should prove dis 
interested enough to withdraw in favor of Roosevelt. 
But it is not yet too late for the Democrats to save the 
situation. There is still time for them to avoid the 
pitfalls of Bryanism, Populism, and silverism.”—7/. 
New York Herald (Ina.). 

Roosevelt the Fallen.—‘‘ As governor of New York, 
Roosevelt dared to challenge the enmity of the Platt 
machine. He instigated and jammed through the 
Legislature a corporation franchise tax law, which 
made every trust, monopoly, railway, and tramway 
combination in New York hate him and long for his 
destruction. On some occasions, it is true, he showed 
the white feather. He did surrender to Platt on more 
than one occasion, but, whenever he did so, the act 
was so manifestly in the interest of ‘harmony’ that 
nobody in his own party felt that it counted. But none 
of his friends ever believed that he could be brought 
to throw up the sponge at Philadelphia without ever 
getting out of his corner. 

‘““He has done so, and it only remains for the next 
legislature of the Empire State to pass an act chang- 
ing his Christian name from Theodore to Dennis. If 
there had been a fraction as much sense as ‘bounce’ 
in his composition it would have occurred to him 
that he, and not Platt, nor yet Hanna, held the game 
in his hands. He could have continued to say to the 
latter that an honest citizen could not allow his name 
to be put ona ticket which reeked of Algerism, Eag- 
anism, Sampsonism, violation of the constitution, and 
carpetbag corruption in the colonies. He could have 
refused to stand for the defeat of the Nicaragua canal 
billin the interests of the Hanna-Panama syndicate, 
and for the ship subsidy steal, and his refusal to 
shoulder those policies of infamy would have strength- 

















Cepyright by Frances E, Johnson. 
WILLIAM MCKINLEY. 


was hopeless, and in this happy respect President McKinley has 
not had a predecessor. 

“The renomination is fully earned. During a strain of war 
and political evolution the like of which the country experienced 
but once before, McKinley as the national executive has at no 
moment stood with the doubters or the pessimists. He has 
shirked no duty of the moment because it was forbidding or 
novel. He has never once sought refuge in the ever-open shelter 


of anti-expansion argument that for many of the Administration’s 


determining acts in the progress of expansion there were no 
precedents. He has gone ahead on the path of our manifest des- 
tiny without flourish, with a cautious tongue, but with an unfal- 
tering foot, until to-day the United States are greater in truth 
and in the estimation of the world than ever before, and the Re- 
publican Party is not only hopeful, but wholly convinced of the 
wisdom and patriotism of the canvass about to be made in Mc- 
Kinley’s name. 

“The first man to be nominated for Vice-President, tho, by a 
like outpouring of party sentiment, is Theodore Roosevelt. Even 
if the second McKinley term should close Roosevelt’s career in 
politics, he would have reward enough for public service through 
a lifetime. No man ever received so stunning a tribute of popu- 
lar approval as Roosevelt received in the persistent and at last 
triumphant demand that he should be the candidate for Vice- 
President. The bosses who scare political kindergartens with 
visions of their absolute and awful domination in public af- 
fairs were chips on the stream of the irresistible sentiment for 
Roosevelt, insatiable until it got him.” — 7he New York Sun 
( Rep. ). 

Another Period of Backing and Filling.—‘‘Mr. McKinley is 
nominated. This is the reward he receives from the Republican 
Party and its leaders for the lamblike docility with which he has 
obeyed their orders in every particular during the last four years. 

“It is also a guarantee for the United States that if McKinley's 
nomination be followed by his election there is going to be an- 
other period of backing and filling, of sophomore statesmanship 


ened him with the American people. He could have 
dared Platt to refuse him a renomination for the gov- 
ernorship of New York. 

“But Roosevelt is a fallen idol. . All that his 
name might have meant to Republican voters in case he had 
honestly asked for the nomination has been lost to the party by 
his invertebracy at Philadelphia. It does not lie in his mouth 
any more to say that William McKinley ‘has the backbone of a 
chocolate eclair in a candy-store window.’ His own is demon- 
strated to have the consistency of a fresh marshmallow drop.”- 
The Washington Times (Dem.). 

Chairman Hanna.—‘ The reelection yesterday of Marcus A. 
Hanna as chairman of the Republican national committee natur- 
ally followed the good work of the convention in nominating Mc- 
Kinley and Roosevelt. 

“Chairman Hanna has grown steadily in the favor and respect 
of the country during the four years past. No man has been 
more mercilessly caricatured, but these caricatures, so far from 
affecting the opinion of the people, do noteven amuse them. He 
conducted the Republican campaign four years ago in a clean, 
vigorous, aggressive, and successful manner. Since then he has 
been prominently before the people and has continued to grow in 
public estimation the better he is known. 

““His remaining as head of the Republican national committe 
insures a campaign of vigor and thoroughness, of education an 
conviction. No reasonable person can doubt that the result wil! 
be an even more decisive victory for the Republican ticket tha 
in 1896." —Z7he Philadelphia Press (Rep.). 


THE PLATFORM. 


The platform reviews the record of the past four years, point 
ing to the prosperity of the country, and noting “that while du: 
ing the whole period of one hundred and seven years, from 179 
to 1897, there was an excess of exports over imports of only $383, 
028,497, there has been in the short three years of the presen 
Republican administration an excess of experts over imports i 
the enormous sum of $1, 483,537,094.” It also speaks with prid 


of the war with Spain and the “new birth of freedom” given 
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ten millions of people as a result. It expresses renewed alle- 
giance to the gold standard and “‘stedfast opposition to the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver.” As the paragraph on trusts 
seems likely to be the center of considerable discussion, we quote 
it in full: 

“We recognize the necessity and propriety of the honest coop- 
eration of capital to meet new business conditions and especially 
to extend our rapidly increasing foreign trade, but we condemn 
all conspiracies and combinations intended to restrict business, 
to create monopolies, to limit production, or to control prices, and 
favor such legislation as will effectively restrain and prevent all 
such abuses, protect and promote competition, and secure the 
rights of producers, laborers, and all who are engaged in indus- 
try and commerce.” 

In the platform protection and reciprocity are indorsed, restric- 
tion of the immigration of cheap labor, aid to American shipping, 
and liberal pensions are favored, “‘the policy of the Republican 
Party in maintaining the efficiency of the civil service” is com- 
mended, the choice of civil servants in our new possessions is 
applauded, and the belief is expressed “‘that employment in the 
public service in these territories should be confined, as far as 
practicable, to their inhabitants.” The Southern States are con- 
demned for their restriction of the negro vote. Favor is expressed 
for good roads, rural free postal delivery, the reclamation of our 
arid lands, the admission of New Mexico, Arizona, and Okla- 
homa to statehood, the reduction of the war taxes, “the construc- 
tion, ownership, control and protection of an isthmian canal by 
the Government of the United States,” a department of com- 
merce and industries in the Cabinet, and the reorganization of the 
consular system. Approval is given to the Administration's 
action in the partition of Samoa, the annexation of Hawaii, and 
the tender of friendly offices in the interest of peace 


in South Africa; also ‘“‘stedfast adherence to the pol 
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and approving judgment of the American people.’”—7he New 
York Tribune (Rep.). 

Nothing in It.— The so-called platform adopted at Philadel- 
phia is not a platform at all; it is not a declaration of principles 
nor a program of action. It isa declaration of ends to be attained 
by government. Now, there is no difference among rational men 
as to the ends to be attained ; everybody desires to be prosperous ; 
everybody desires to have the nation honored and influential ; 
everybody is in favor of the millennium ; the only practical ques- 
tion is as to the means of attaining it. As to this the campaign 
speech adopted in Philadelphia in place of a platform tells us 
very little. It declares against the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver; but that has already been disposed of by legislation. As 
to further financial legislation the platform is in ‘favor of such 
legislation as will enable the varying needs of the season and of 
all sections to be promptly met in order that trade may be evenly 
sustained, labor steadily employed, and commerce enlarged.’ 
The greenbackers and silverites are in favor of just the same 
thing; what a party platform is for is to tell how a political 
organization purposes to attain this end, but the Philadelphia 
document gives no information.”"—7he New York /ourna/ of 
Commerce. 


Strong, Direct, Unequivocal.—Fortunate is the party that can 
point to the past and the present as the index and assurance of 
what is to come. The Administration now in its fourth year 
is exceptionally happy in itsrecord of achievements. It can refer 
to the fulfilment of promises and to the highest degree of success 
in dealing with great and unexpected emergencies. .... The 
platform is strong, direct, unequivocal, a vigorous ayowal in re- 
gard to work to be performed within the next four years by the 
great executive and progressive party of the country, unless the 
people decree otherwise, a most improbable event.—7z%e Sz. 
Louts Globe-Democrat, (Rep). 


A Disappointing and Unsatisfactory Declaration.—The plat- 
form of principles presented to the people of the country by the 





icy announced in the Monroe doctrine” is asserted. 
The statement is included that after the war with 
Spain we were bound to provide for the maintenance 
of law and order and the establishment of good gov- 
ernment in our new territory, and “to put down armed 
insurrection and to confer the blessings of liberty and 
civilization upon all tne rescued peoples. The largest 
measure of self-government consistent with their wel- 
fare and our duties shall be secured to them by law. 
To Cuba independence and self-government were as 
sured in the same voice by which war was declared, 


and to the letter this pledge shall be performed.” 


Well Built.—‘‘The only criticism that can stand 
against such a platform is to show that, if executed 
in good faith and with knowledge and efficiency, as 
the platform of 1896 has been, it would fail to defend 
the honor of the nation or to promote its prosperity, 
and of such criticism little indeed will be heard in the 
coming months of discussion. ...... 

“The representatives of the party, this year as here 
tofore, have preserved a due order and subordination 
in framing its platform. They declare its opinions on 
all issues of broad national concern without timidity, 
but also without exaggeration. Nosurvey of Repub- 
lican success during the last four years or throughout 
the long period of general prosperity of which the 
party has been the chief instrument would be. ade 
quate if it did not recognize the wisdom with whi¢h 
it has refused to assist in imparting an appearance 
of paramount importance to proposals of doubtful value 
and topics of ephemeralinterest. Demagogs and fan- 
atics have uniformly failed to receive its countenance. 
The incalculable service thus rendered to the nation 
in times both of tranquillity and disturbance is re- 
peated this year, and again the Republican party, 
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upon its history and upon this declaration of its princi- 
ples and policies, confidently invokes the considerate 
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National Republican Convention must be disappointing and 
unsatisfactory, even to the members of the party whose purposes 
it is supposed to represent. . . . It is discursive, shambling, aim- 
less, and without purpose ; largely devoted to the thrashing of old 

















THEY'RE OFF! 
—The New York World. 


straw and inadequate in its handling of the pertinent questions 
of the day.—7he Atlanta Constitution, (Dem.). 





THE CHINESE DISORDER. 


N the midst of the conflicting reports from China, three points 
—Peking, Tien-Tsin, and Taku—stand out as the important 
centers of interest. Peking and Tien-Tsin each contains hun- 
lreds of Europeans and scores of Americans, whose fate is a 
natter of grave anxiety, while Taku, covered by the guns of the 
allied fleet, is quiet. The Peking reports have been from day to 
day of the most various kind, at one time representing that all 


the foreigners are 








massacred, the 
Emperor killed, 
the Empress Dow- 
ager a suicide, and 
the city in the 
hands of a seeth- 
ing mob; at an- 
other time, that 
the relief column 
under Admiral 
Seymour and Cap- 
tain McCalla ar- 
rived safely, that 
a large Russian 
relief force reached 
the city about the 


same time, and 





that all the for- 








eigners are safe. 














At Tien-Tsin the 
Col. E. H. LISCUM, Situation is se- 
Of the gth Infantry, ordered from ManilatoChina. rious. A large 

force of Chinese, 
with many big guns, have been bombarding the city, particularly 
the foreign quarter; many buildings, among them the American 
consulate, have been destroyed, and three hundred or more 
foreigners killed or wounded. Among those killed are four 
American marines, and the commander of the British war-ship 
Barfleur. 
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So much for the situation. As to the remedy, the powers are 
agreed, so the German foreign office announces, that the first 
thing to be done is to rescue the Europeans and Americans in 
Tien-Tsin and Peking at all hazards. Admiral Kempff reports 
that Russia is moving twenty thousand men down through Man- 
churia upon Peking, and the Yokohama correspondent of the 
London Daz/y Mai/ says that Japan has chartered fifteen trans- 
ports and is mobilizing her fleet, and will soon land a large force 
in China. The other powers also are preparing to send troops, 
and Secretary Long has ordered Admiral Remey to sail immedi- 
ately from Manila to Taku with the 2reck/yn, After the relief 
of the beleaguered foreigners, the next step of the powers, it is 
supposed, will be a demand for adequate satisfaction for the in- 
juries to European interests ; and the third step will be the estab- 
lishment of guaranties against the repetition of such outrages. 

An important phase of the affair is the attitude of the Chinese 
Government toward the “rioters.” The attack of the Taku forts 
on the foreign war-vessels, and the bombardment of the Ameri- 
can consulate and other foreign buildings in Tien-Tsin with big 
guns, would ordinarily, of course, be acts of war; but many be- 


i 


lieve that the central Government has lost control of the army 


and can not be held 


responsible for the 








disorderly acts of 
soldiers who have 
thrown off all au- 
thority. As com- 
munication with 
the Chinese capital 
is cut off, it is im- 
possible for the 
Chinese Govern- 
ment to disavow 
the outrages, and 
the Chinese minis- 
ter at Washington 
seems to be totally 
in the dark as to 
the whole affair, 
and merely reiter- 
ates that the hos- 
tilities must have 




















arisen from a mis- 





understanding, 
and that all will 
come out right if 


CAPT. G. F. F. WILDE, 


Of the Battleship Oregon, ordered to China. 


the powers do not provoke the Chinese by invading their country. 
The Washington correspondents, however, report that our cabinet 
inclines to the view that the hostilities at Taku and Tien-Tsin are 
acts of war, and that the Chinese minister is likely to receive his 
passports in a few days. 


A Good Quarrel to Keep Away from.— But if the Chinese 
Government should admit its responsibility for the attack, what 
will be the next step taken by the powers interested? And is 
there any hope that they will be able to work together in a suf- 
ficiently harmonious way to compel China to fulfil its treaty o* u- 
gations without going to war among themselves? It is one of 
the regretable characteristics of war that it tends toward the 
spread of warlike operations even among nations not actually in- 
volved in the original quarrel. Two army or navy officers of 
different nations may precipitate a war between the powers to 
which their commands belong, even tho they may try to act with 
the most careful judgment. Particularly is this true when there 
has been a previous jealousy or rivalry between the two coun- 
tries. 

“When to this chance of friction is added a suspicion that sev- 
eral of the great powers have designs upon the territory of China, 
it will be seen that the chief anxiety in Europe and the United 
States does not relate to the result of any hostilities that may be 
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directed against China alone. It is highly probable that a very 
moderate force of trained troops, armed with the most improved 
modern weapons, will absolutely crush or annihilate any force 
the Chinese may be able to put in the field, especially as the lat- 
ter’s supply of ammunition is supposed to be insufficient for a 
successful campaign. But it is the next step after the overthrow 
of the imperial troops that is likely to worry the statesmen of the 
civilized world. They will have to deal with each other after 
they have finished with the ‘heathen Chinee,’ and so far as the 
present outlook extends they would rather tackle two Chinese 
specters than run the risk of breaking up one European con- 
cert. 

“It would be wise for the United States to hold aloof from all 
concerted action with other powers except in cases in which there 
is absolute harmony and unanimous cooperation. If a great war 
must come out of the Chinese problem it is better that we should 
keep out of it.”"—7he Chicago Record. 


A Word for the Chinaman.—‘Of course, the Chinese are 
heathens and all that. And they have acted very badly toward 
our missionaries and travelers and traders. But history is by 
no means silent on the subject of the imposition of the opium 
trade, and of legislation dictated from the Sand Lots, and of the 
Rock Springs massacre, and of a thousand other abominable out- 
rages inflicted upon those benighted heathen by civilized Chris- 
tians. Perhaps it was all for their good. Eels are much more 
useful after they are skinned than before, but that fact seldom 
reconciles them to the skinning. The simple fact is that the Oc- 
cidental powers—England, France, Russia, and the United States 
—have for many years been treating China and the Chinese very 
badly—as badly, from the Chinese point of view, as the Chinese 
have treated the strangers who have, uninvited, intruded them- 
selves within their gates. We have heard some of the most emi- 
nent and experienced American missionaries to China, at the 
time of some of the worst Chinese anti-mission riots, declare that 
they did not wonder a bit at the conduct of the Chinese, and, on 
the ground of the natural /ex fa/ionzs, did not greatly blame 
them. 

“We are going on, however, to coerce China into submission to 
our ways. We are all agreed that it is our right and our duty 
We can not permit that vast empire to be shut against 
us. There is too vast a prospect of profit in the develop- 
ment of its resources and in the sale of our goods to its 
inhabitants. Why, if China were as well supplied with rail- 
roads as is the United States, it would have at least two 
million miles. We have simply got to go in and build those 
roads and make thirty per cent. dividends on their stock 
if it takes all the smokeless powder in the world to do it. 
But what a wretched travesty upon sense and justice it is to ap- 
prove and urgently promote such a campaign against China, 
which is, or should be, as independent a sovereign state as 
there is in the world, and at the same time to cavil at the sup- 
pression of insurrection and brigandage inthe Philippines, which 
by every principle of international law and natural morals are 
subject to our sovere’gnty and to control which is legally and 
morally our duty as well as our right !"—“ HW. F._/.” in The New 


York Tribune. 


to do so. 


Value of the Philippines Now Appears.— But for the Philip- 
pines, our fleet and our army there, where,would American in- 
terests be in China to-day? . Where would the United States 
have once been in this settlement? We should have had two or 
three ships in China. Wecould have landed a couple of hundred 
sailors and marines. We would have been without a battle-ship 
or a soldier. 
away. 


Our forces would have been eight thousand miles 
No transport would have been in existence. The United 
States, with all its vast interests, would have stood silently by, 
unable to speak with authority or to act with decision, to have 
weight in the council of nations to safeguard the future of a great 
and growing trade. 

“To-day the Ninth Regiment is already on the way from 
Manila. It will be at Taku ina week. No fleet but Japan’s is 
stronger in the East. No power speaks with a more authoritative 
voice or is more heeded. The treaty rights of American trade 
and manufactures in Chinese commerce will be regarded by every 
nation and remain safe because under the Republican policy of 
expansion the United States is planted on both sides of the Pacific, 
asking no more than its rights, and equal to their protection.” — 
The Philadelphia Press. 
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HOW THE AMERICAN PRESS VIEW THE 
SOUTH AFRICAN SITUATION. 


N OW that the newspapers on both sides of the Atlantic seem 

to agree that the Boer cause in South Africa has waned to 
an all but total eclipse, some interesting observations on the 
British triumph are appearing on the editorial pages, and a briet 


glance at the American 





comment from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific reveals many 
side-lights on the situa 
tion. 


The Providence Journal 
(Ind.) expresses a view 
widely held by the pro- 
British press when it says 
that the British triumph 
“will be to the advantage 
of everybody concerned, 
and within that liberal 
category may be included 
all the nations on the face 
of the earth.” The Hart- 
ford Courant (Rep.), too, 
thinks that “there are 
good days ahead—better 
days than any in the past 
—for Boer and Briton alike 
in South Africa.” The 
Hartford 7Témes (Ind. 
Dem.) sees nothing to 
glory over in the fighting exhibition that South Africa has 
given the world. It says: “We certainly hope this South Af- 
rican ‘killing match’ is finished. Some thousands of valuable 
lives have been needlessly sacrificed, and the Boers should be 
able to realize that, in forcing the war issue, rather than to vield 
fairness and equality in government to all within their borders, 
they have, after all, only been playing into the hands of the 
British.” A pro-Boer view of the end of the war may be seen in 
the comment of the New York Sv (Rep.), which says: “We can 
only say again that it is an ominous event when in the present 
age one civilized state conquers, annexes to itself, and abolishes 
the independence of another, even when the victim is no bigger o1 
stronger thana Boer republic.” The Philadelphia North Amer- 
tcan (Ind. Rep.), too, declares that England’s cold-blooded perfor- 
mance in blotting out the two republics “marks the lowest stage 
to which international morality has ever descended since the 
modern world took shape.” 

Some of the Democratic press, such as the Indianapolis Sez/7- 
ne/, the Cincinnati Exguirer, and the Kansas City 7zmes charge 
that the administration at Washington has aided England. 7%e 
Times says: “England has committed the crime of the century 
and this Government has been an accessory. The cowardly 
and truckling pro-British Administration at Washington should 
be and will be held to a strict accountability for bringing this 
reproach upon the republic and its liberty-loving citizens.’ 
Many Republican papers heartily sympathize with the burghers. 
Says the Cleveland Leader (Rep.): ‘The spread of Democratic 
institutions is beaten back by armies. It is a turning backward 
of the tide of progress which must distress millions of lovers of 
human freedom in other parts of the world than South Africa 

Every despot feels more secure because the Boers have been 
unable to save their country, however much his sympathies may 
have been with the weak against the strong, or influenced by 
dislike of Great Britain.” 

The Southern press, too, contain many interesting comments. 
The Baltimore American (Rep.) says: “If humanity is not 
staggered by the losses or by the cost of the war, it is astounded 
by the heartless policy of the British Government from the be- 
ginning to the end. In this it has paid the price which Kruger 
predicted.” The Baltimore Swm (Ind.) says: “Cecil Rhodes 
realizes his program as to the map of South Africa, which was to 
‘color it all red,’ and it is the reddest thing of the kind since the 
partition of Poland.” The Baltimore //era/d (Ind.), in surprise 
at the Boer “collapse,” says: “It is difficult to resist the impres- 
sion that the scheme of defense has been for the most part a 
gigantic bluff, and that, when the real truth about the cam- 




















THE EARL OF AIRLIE, 
Killed in battle near Pretoria. 
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COLONEL THORNYCROFT, GEN. HECTOR MACDONALD. 





GEN. SIR HERBERT CHERMSIDE, GEN. IAN HAMILTON. 




































































GEN. SIR LESLIE RUNDLE. 


GEN. REGINALD POLE-CAREW. 








GEN. EDWARD HUTTON, 


YOUNG OFFICERS WHO HAVE WON DISTINCTION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


paign shall have been revealed, the world will yield to a feel- 
ing of undisguised astonishment at the one-sidedness of the 
strugzle.” The New Orleans Picayune (Dem.) compares the 
30ers with the Confederates, saying that ‘“‘in both cases the 
beaten people made a grand fight,” and that all they have to 
show for it is a fine military record and “tthe consciousness of 
having done their duty.” 

Looking to the future relations between Boer and Briton, the 
St. Louis G/obe-Democrat (Rep.) declares that nothing short of 
a federation of the British possessions in South Africa, with the 
same measure of home rule enjoyed by Canada and Australia 
“can prevent the recurrence of rebellions in South Africa which 
will be more formidable than the war which is now drawing toa 
close.” “The least England can do,” declares the Minneapolis 
Times (Ind.), ‘‘is to make the Boer at home in his own land, and 
England will miss a glorious opportunity if she does not put 
pacification above revenge.” The Colorado Springs Gazette 
(Rep.) remarks: ‘There is no occasion for freedom’s shrieking 
whichever side wins in this contest... . For after all, a cause 
such as this can not be determined by war. The control of South 
Africa in the future and the direction of its development depends 
less upon the relative strength of the armies that have been fa- 
cing each other than it does upon the relative vigor of the two races 
that will compete or cooperate in the task of making that land 
what it is to be.” But 7he Deseret News (Ind.), Salt Lake, ob- 
serves: ‘‘The downfall of the republics is certainly a matter of 
regret, but the defeat of Great Britain in this unequal conflict 
would have been still more deplorable. For that would have 


been a signal for the advance of the opponents of liberty from all 
sides.” 

On the Pacific coast the Seattle Post-/ntelligencer (Rep.) 
says: ‘‘England can use her triumph only to build up thriving, 
free, and happy colonies—by and by to become loyal as well— 
upon the ruins of the subjugated states. Forthem the high hope 
of independence fades forever ; but as English subjects they will 
enjoy rights and privileges that have been won through centuries 
of struggle happier than theirown. Whatever their sympathies, 
the people of this country will be glad that this sorrowful war is 
at an end.” The San Francisco Ca// believes that “history 
records no more pitiful tragedy than has been enacted in South 
Africa. Nor does history record a more amazing spectacle than 
the wild rejoicing in Great Britain that a victory has been gained 
by that empire over two weak republics. The British force out- 
numbered the Boer army more than twelve toone. Yet London 
went mad over the victory! If the record of human affairs has 
been correctly written such rejoicing over such a victory is a 
symptom of national decay.” The Freeman’s Labor Journal 
(Spokane) finds in the British triumph this moral: ‘The Boers 
are whipped ; theirnation is no more. God and man knows that 
might, not right, won. Public sentiment had nothing to do with 
the case, and God was on the side of the fellows with the big- 
gest guns and bank accounts. Let labor profit by the lesson, 
organize for power, and rely upon themselves to fight and win. 
Sentiment will neither release the mortgage on the cow nor buy 
bread for the babies. It isa business proposition. Unite by and 
for yourselves.” 
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THE CUBAN ELECTIONS. 


HE municipal elections which took place in Cuba on June 16 
were the first held in that island since it has come under 
American control, and on that account have attracted wide atten- 
tion. The election, by a majority of 13,073 to 6,534, of General 
Alejandro Rodriguez as mayor of Havana is regarded as a vic- 
tory for the Cuban military element, as well as for the cause of 
Cuban independence. Rodriguez represented the Nationalist 
party—the party of General Gomez—and was opposed by the 
more radical “ Re- 
publican party,” 
which won some 
small victories in 
the provinces of 
Santa Clara and 
Matanzas. At 
Santiago the issue 
was fought out on 
the basis of the 
color line, the 
white man’s ticket 
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being elected. The 
Democratic Union 
party, the 
conservative party 
of all, met with 
such small success 
that in many cities 
it withdrew its 


most 




















candidates. 

Much 
has been aroused 
by the light vote 


GEN. ALEJANDRO RODRIGUEZ, comment 


Elected Mayor of Havana. 


In Havana, where about 60,000 men were entitled to vote, 
less than 25,000 registered and only 19,600 votes were cast. Says 
the New York Sun: ‘When it is considered that the decimating 
wars through which Cuba has passed, with the frightful accom- 
paniments of disease and starvation, have led straight toward a 
ballot-box for their reward ; when it is remembered that for genera- 
tion after generation it has been the dream of Cuban patriots and 
the hope of its people to secure the boon of self-government, last 
Saturday’s vote is disappointing.” On the other hand, the Phil- 
adelphia Public Ledger points out that “ the proportion [of voters] 
in Cuba is the proportion of the Latin countries of Europe,” 
such as France and Italy, and adds that if the vote was a light 
one, the election was peaceful and orderly. ‘The New York 
Tribune declares that the first result of the election is to give 
‘‘some assurance of the orderliness of the Cuban people in such 


cast. 


matters,” and comments favorably on the fact that no riots or 
other disturbances took place. This feature also elicits praise 


from the Columbia S/afe, which says: 


“Three things stand out prominently from the record: First, 
the candidates were few ; showing no such craze for office as had 
been forecasted. Second, the vote was light; showing that many 
electors felt easy as to the consequences, no matter who might 
be elected. Third, the voting and the count were conducted with 
marvellous order, showing that those who took part in the con- 
tests were unswayed by passion and appreciated their duty as 
good citizens to respect the decisions reached. Not finally, 
but very thoroughly so far, the Cubans have vindicated them- 
selves against their detractors.” 

By many of the papers it is claimed that Cuba, having shown 
herself fully capable of self-government, should now be given 
complete independence at the earliest possible opportunity. In 
the eyes of the New Orleans Daz/y Picayune, the election proved 
‘“‘a direct rebuke to the annexation desires of the adminis- 
ration,” and “shows conclusively that the majority of the 


to be 
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Cubans are opposed to annexation, and favor the absolute inde- 
pendence of the island.” The Philadelphia North American de- 
clares: 

“It now only remains for the Cnited States to hasten the com- 
pletion of the work which it has so auspiciously begun. A goy- 
ernment, civil in all its branches and free from the taint of mili- 
tary control, should be erected at once. Its administration 
should be left solely in the hands of the citizens of the island, 
and our soldiers should be withdrawn and department com- 
manders recalled at the earliest possible day. The endof our 
usefulness is arriving.” 


PHILIPPINE AMNESTY PROCLAMATION. 


HE President’s proclamation of amnesty, promising “‘com- 
plete immunity for the past and absolute liberty of action 

for the future” to all Filipino insurgents who within ninety days 
“formally renounce all connection with such insurrection and 
subscribe to a declaration acknowledging and accepting the sov- 
ereignty and authority of the United States in and over the Phil- 
ippine Islands,” is regarded as a move that may mark a new 
phase of the Philippine situation. 
free transportation to any part of the archipelago to those who 


The proclamation promises 


accept it, and promises that “the military authorities of the 
United States will pay 30 pesos [$27 in silver] to each man who 
presents a rifle in good condition.” It is considered significant 
that on Thursday of last week, the day the proclamation was 
issued in Manila, two hundred Filipinos who are not pro-Ameri- 
can in their sentiments met in Manila to determine methods for 
securing ‘peace. The despatches from Manila say that the con- 
ference “was composed of the distinctly revolutionary element,” 
and thirty political prisoners were released from jail in order to 
attend. The New York Sum’s despatch says: ‘The spirit of 
the assembly was apparent, since the members believe that 
Aguinaldo will abide by their decision. Sefior Paterno declared: 
‘All failing to observe the mandates issuing from this chair, 
which is backed by Aguinaldo, are criminal traitors.’ This was 
the first general meeting of Filipinos since the fall of Tarlac. 

. . All those who took part in the meeting were in favor of 


peace.” The meeting unanimously adopted the following seven 


conditions which they considered necessary to an honorable 
peace. A request for independence does not appear in the list. 
The demand for the expulsion of the friars, the despatches report, 
was passed with shouts of approval, the entire assembly shout- 


ing, ‘““Expel, expel!” Here is the list: 


First—Amnesty. 

Second—The return by the Americans to the Filipinos of confiscated 
property. 

Third—Employment for the revolutionary generals in the navy and mili- 
tia when established. 

Fourth—The application of the Filipino revenues to succor needy Filipino 
soldiers. 

Fifth—A guaranty to the Filipinos of the exercise of personal rights ac- 
corded to Americans by their Constitution. 

Sixth—Establishment of civil governments at Manila and in the prov- 
inces. 

Seventh—Expulsion of the friars. 

The New York Evening Post (Ind.), which has opposed 
nearly all of the administration’s Philippine measures, admits 
that “it is a good thing, however, that the administration has 
now done” in issuing the amnesty proclamation, “and the issue 
of the proclamation is cause for congratulation. What every 
right-minded man wants most of all is a cessation of the fighting, 
and it seems only reasonable to expect that the offer of clemency 
now made will help much to bring about this result.” The New 
York 7imes (Ind.) says: 

“It is impossible at this distance and with the information ac- 


cessible to tell what will be the effect of this offer. It is a fair 


presumption, however, that the President, General MacArthur, 
and the commissioners have sufficient evidence that it will be 
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generally accepted or it would not have been issued. The criti- 
cism that it is intended as a starter in the campaign for the re- 
election of the President does not seem very profound. Mr. Mc- 
Kinley is not exactly that kind of a politician. He is much too 
shrewd not to see that such a step, unless it was warranted by 
the facts, would react heavily against him. ‘There are four long 
months yet before the election. That is quite long enough for 
the truth to be known about a proclamation issued to deceive the 
people, supposing that he wished to do that, which we do not for 
a moment believe.” 


Quite a different view appears in the Philadelphia Recora 
(Ind.), which says: 


“Evidently a herculean effort is being put forth to make the 
facts square with the frequent announcements that ‘the war is 
over.’ The situation in the Philippines is dreadfully embar- 
rassing for an executive reelection. The most dexterous spell- 
binders experience great difficulty in finding apologies, to say 
nothing of justification, for the suppression of the Filipinos’ aspi- 
rations to be masters of their own destinies—aspirations which 
the American people enthusiastically approve when manifested 
among any liberty-loving people. The weak plea that the oppo- 
sition of the Filipinos to American domination was the result of 
the incendiary agitation of ambitious and unscrupulous leaders, 
hungry for spoils and power, has been exploded. The native 
Government has been scattered to the winds; most of the chief 
‘conspirators’ are our prisoners—and still their alleged dupes 
fight on. Our sovereignty does not extend beyond the range of 
our guns. If a cause have ever earned respect by the devotion 
of its supporters the Filipinos have become entitled to generous 
consideration.” 





ANOTHER FEDERAL JUDGE ON PORTO RICO. 


| Ry newspaper discussion has followed the opinion of Judge 
Townsend, of the United States circuit court for the dis- 
trict of Southern New York, to the effect that the Constitution 
does not necessarily “follow the flag” to Porto Rico, than fol- 
lowed the opinion of Judge Lochren, of tne United States district 
court of Minnesota, considered in these columns May 26, who 
held that the Constitution does follow the flag to that island. Yet 
it is remarked that Judge Townsend’s opinion is of considerably 
greater legal weight, inasmuch as the case under consideration 
(a dispute over tariff duties on tobacco imported from Porto Rico) 
directly involved the status of the island, while Judge Lochren’s 
opinion was an odzter dictum, the question in that case not being 
directly involved. 

Judge Townsend decides that our federal government has the 
power to acquire territory and rule it independently of the Con- 
stitution ; so that the clause in the Constitution providing that 
“all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States” does not necessarily mean free trade between the 


United States and its ‘‘dependencies.” In short, the Constitu- 


’ 


tion does not “ follow the flag,” and our Government can rule the 


people of acquired territory as subjects. Judge Townsend says: 


“The framers of the Constitution intended that instrument not 
as a limitation upon the freedom of the new sovereign in acting 
for the States in foreign affairs; not as a check to growth, but as 
the organic law of a nation that can live and grow. To deny 
this power to govern territory at arm’s length would be to thwart 
that intention to make the United States an unfettered sovereign 
in foreign affairs. For if we wage war successfully we must 
some time become, as many think we are now, charged with ter- 
ritory which it would be the greatest folly to incorporate at once 
into our Union, making our laws its laws, its citizens our citi- 
zens, our taxes its taxes, and which, on the other hand, interna- 
tional considerations and the sense of our responsibility to its in- 
habitants may forbid us to abandon. The construction of the 
Constitution which would limit our sovereign power would force 
us into a dilemma between violating our duty to other nations 
and to the people under our care on the one hand and violating 
our duty to ourselves on the other. That construction would in 
such case imperil the honorable existence of our republic. It 


[June 23, 1900 


could not have been intended by those who framed our Constitu- 
tion that we should be born a cripple among the nations, 

“There has been found, then, no reason either on principle or 
authority why the United States should not accept sovereignty 
over territory without admitting it as an integral part of the 
Union or making it bear the burden of the taxation uniform 
throughout our nation. To deny this power is to deny to this 
nation an important attribute of sovereignty. The intent of the 
Constitution is to 
make the Federal 
Government a full 
sovereign with 
powers equal to 
those of other na- 
tions in its deal- 
ings for the States 
in foreign affairs.” 








Anti-expansion - 
ist papers like the 
Springfield Repud- 
fican (Ind.)_ re- 
main unconvinced 
by the Judge’s rea- 
soning. The Re- 
+ublican says: 

“And so_ the 
President and the 
Senate, as the 
é : treaty- making 
— power, may annex 

any territory they 
JUDGE WILLIAM K. TOWNSEND. are able to; and 























may then delegate 
to Congress the power to act beyond the Constitution, and ex- 
actly as it pleases, in relation to the new territory. .... 
“Such views as these place the Government above the people 
who created it, atid who in a written Constitution imposed 
bounds upon the scope of its authority. They seem to us to be 
revolutionary doctrines and to mark with renewed emphasis the 
great change which!is quietly being forced into American insti- 
tutions to meet the needs of a revolutionary policy of distant con- 
quests and alien annexations. The people of the United States 
are, or were, the sov\pign power in this country, and not the 
Government at Wasl\ngton. The people can, if they choose, 
delegate to Presiden} or Congress the unlimited powers claimed 
for them by Judge i wnsend; but this the people have not as 
yet done, and until th{y have done so Congress can step beyond 
the constitutional law {f its being, in the government of territory 
of the United States, yy by an act of usurpation. Presumably 
the case before Judge ‘Fownsend will be appealed to the higher 
courts.” 





T \Pics IN BRIEF. 


A GREAT deal of promis{}g laundry talent is going astray in China.— 7ne 
Baltimore American. ; 


SOMEBODY is writing ab\\\it “‘ How the Turk Works.” One of his ways is 
to work Uncle Sam.—7/« ursville Courter-Journal., 


THE Republican convent\)pn of 1900 administered to Theodore Roosevelt 
a large, bitter pill, heavily Sugar-coated.—7%he Philadelphia Ledger. 


IN dividing the profits of Christianizing China it is believed that Russia 
will consent to take the territory and permit the other nations to have the 
converts.— Zhe Milwaukee Sentinel, 


NOBODY will question the accuracy of Mayor Van Wyck’s statement that 
his purchase of ice stock was ‘‘not a big transaction.”’ It was about the 
sinallest transaction on record.—7he New York World. 


A MONTANA VIEW.—So lang as it was wrong for W. A. Clark to spend 
$130,000 to be elected Senato? it must surely be right to spend one hundred 
times as much to elect William McKinley President of the United States.— 
The Butte (Montana) Miner. 

PRESBYTERIAN : “Now the time limit is abolished, how will you Metho- 
dists get rid of a clergyman When you don’t like him?” Methodist: ‘*Oh, 
I suspose we shall have to cy\off his pay and starve him out, as you other 


sects do.””—7he Jndianapoli urna. 
MR. JOSEPH F. MALON®Y oALynn, Mass., is the candidate of the Socialist 
Labor Party for President. \r. Maloney’s name begins and ends properly 


for a Presidential nominee, t the middle of it stands most dismally and 
discouragingly alone.—7 ke CArcugo Tribune, 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


BROWNING AND HOW TO STUDY HIM. 


R. HAMILTON W. MABIE speaks of women’s clubs as 
i “one of the most efficient instrumentalities of culture in 
our time”; and the study of Browning by so many of these clubs 
he finds to be quite the natural thing. ‘‘ For Browning's intense 
and passionate modernity,” he explains (H/arfer’s Bazar, May 
26), ‘makes him, in a peculiar sense, the spokesman of a host of 
people who are just coming to intellectual self-consciousness. He 
is preeminently the poet of self-expression, of vital impulse, of 
the life which realizes itself in passion and action.” 
Mr. Mabie quotes from some critic who characterizes Browning 


as ‘a barbaric genius,” “‘a truncated imagination,” ‘‘a thought 


and an art inchoate 








and , ill-digested,” 
“a voleanic eruption 
that tosses itself 
quite blindly and in- 
effectually into the 
sky.” Of this char- 
acterization Mr. Ma- 
bie says: 


“Tf it is agreed 
that the poetry of 
civilization as con- 
trasted with the 
poetry of barbarism 
is concerned with 
order, symmetry, 
pure rationality, 
perfect poise of all 
the seething ele- 
ments of life, har- 
monious rationality 
at all points and in 
all moods, then 
Browning is a bar- 
barian; but if mod- 
ern civilization, made up of a thousand thousand individual 
expressions of every form and kind and degree of intensity, in- 
cludes elements too numerous and vast for that final mastery in 
the imagination which the Greek secured for a few brief years, 
then Browning at his best must be regarded as one of the poets 
of dawning order and intelligence ; the prophet of a new spiritual 
synthesis vastly higher than that attained by the Greek, and re- 
quiring a much wider range of expression. . . . Browning is not 
the poet of a complete philosophy of life; nor, for that matter, is 
any other modern poet. And it ought to be added that no classi- 
cal poet secured completeness save by a process of elimination, 
which has been impossible since Christianity and science have 
appeared. Browning is preeminently the poet of the active side 
of modern life in maturity, emotion, and experience ; he stands 
preeminently for the putting forth of the entire inward force ; for 
the resolute surrender of the soul to the general movement of life ; 
for the reality and the spiritual value of experience. It is true 
that, from Browning's point, the volume and intensity of exper- 
lence are sometimes out of all proportion to our ability to rationa- 
lize them. This is, however, in Browning's conception, not a 
confession of weakness, but a clear affirmation of the modern idea 
that life itself is the first and most searching of teachers, and that 
in the order of experience we live first and rationalize afterward. 
If there is to be always a cool balancing of reason before a deci- 
sion is made, if the man whose instincts and impulses sweep him 
into action is to hold back and deal with life as a spectator, then 
the secret of life is missed, the lesson of life unlearned, the pene- 
trating power of life never felt. There are other organs of know- 
ledge besides the mind, Browning affirms; man is greater than 
his conscious intelligence. By surrendering himself to the play 
of the great forces of life, by giving himself body and soul to its 
tasks, by living with passionate intensity in the great human 
relations, a man sets free his personality, and in giving himself 
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in perfect self-surrender finds his growth, his work, his destiny, 
and his happiness.” 

How is Browning’s work to be studied? He is, Mr. Mabie re- 
minds us, primarily a poet, and it is a great mistake to give his 
philosophy of life first place. If he fails of ultimate acceptance 
as a poet, he will have no inspiration for posterity. Now poetry 
“ought always to be heard first and read afterward.” If the best 
of Browning be sympathetically and intelligently interpreted by 
the voice, his much-discussed obscurity will be no longer in evi- 
dence. Then awork of art but slowly discloses its meaning, and 
familiarity with it is the first condition of comprehension, 

Browning must be read aloud and read until he takes posses- 
sion of the imagination. When the central and formative con- 
ception of his poetry has become clear and convincing, it is time 
enough to resort to handbooks and commentaries to clear up de- 
tails. It is well then to study the poems in groups, arranging 
them ourselves without expert assistance. Then the study of 
poetic form is essential. From such a study we shall attain a 
clear conception of Browning’s attitude toward life, and of the 
sources of his power; and such conception will bring with ita 
share in the poet’s spiritual experience and an en'argement of 
our own life. 


THE LITERARY INSPIRATION OF 
IMPERIALISM. 


HE future historian who writes of the last years of the nine- 
teenth century will probably turn unhesitatingly to the 
imperial idea as the great dominating impulse not only of the 
Anglo-Saxon but of the whole Aryan race. A writer in Zhe 
Scottish Review (April) points out that tho we commonly regard 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling as the Tyrtzus of imperialism, this senti- 


““c 


ment—which Walt Whitman defined as ‘‘the fused and fervent 
identity of the individual, whoever he or she may be, whatever 
the place, with the idea and fact of . totality, and what is 
meant by the flag”—has been held by Tennyson and all the 


great Victorians, and antedates even them. He writes: 


“That imperialism should become a force—in some respects 
the prominent force—in our literature, was as ‘inevitable’ as the 
war in South Africa itself. 

“At the present moment we are not specially concerned with 
the non-literary ‘con-causes’ of imperialism, except to the extent 
that literature is or ought to be the application of all ideas to 
life. That imperialism is allied to, and has been fostered by, the 
recent British delight in athleticism is as certain as that it isa 
passionate and yet philosophic protest for nationalism as a force 
in the life of the world against internationalism, especially in the 
destructive forms of Socialism and Nihilism. But, looking to 
Victorian literature, and the great names which were all-influen- 
tial in those decades of it which are quite familiar to middle-aged 
men, it is really one of the most easily explicable of phenomena. 
On the moral side it is a protest against the merely materialistic 
view of life—the notion that a man is to-be valued not according 
to the good that is done through his influence while he lives, but 
by the amount of wealth he leaves behind him. However much 
‘the simple great ones gone’ of the Victorian era may have dif- 
fered from each other—Carlyle from Arnold, Ruskin from Swin- 
burne, Clough from Browning—they have agreed in holding up 
to scorn and reprobation that materialistic conception of happi- 
ness which has naturally obtained great importance in a reign so 
remarkable for its fat years of prosperity as that of the present 
sovereign. 

“But imperialism goes back further than the Victorian era, to 
the time when Byron captivated Europe, even altho he was boy- 
cotted in Great Britain, with ‘the pageant of his bleeding heart.’ 
His romantic heroes, and still more romantic villains, his Cor- 
sairs and his Laras, dashed their heads as gallantly and as in- 
effectually against their prison walls of conventional Philistine 
sentiment as he did himself. But the strength of Byronism, 
apart from the views on special things with which it will be asso- 
ciated, lies in energy and in action. Imperialism means, there- 
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fore, the revival of Byronism, an attempt to place action above 
speculation on the one side, and above materialism on the other 
side. Mr. George Meredith, who more than any living man of 
letters represents the transition between the older and the 
younger Victorian ideas, puts into the mouth of one of his best 
characters, Alvan of ‘The Tragic Comedians ’—notoriously and 
even confessedly Ferdinand Lassalle, the orator and inspirer of 
German social democracy—a theory and special application of 
the Byronic gospel of action. When Clotilde first heard him 
(Alvan) speak, ‘His theme was action; the political advantages 
of action, and he illustrated his view with historical examples to 
the credit of the French, to the temporary discredit of the Ger- 
man and English races, who lead to compromise instead. Of 
the English he spoke as of a power extinct—a people “gone to 
fat,” who have gained their end in a hoard of gold and shut the 
door upon bandit ideas. Action means life to the soul as to the 
body. Compromise is virtual death; it is the path between 
cowardice and comfort under the title of expediency. . . . Let 
then our joy be in war; in uncompromising action, which need 
not be the less a sagacious conduct of the war. Action energizes 
men’s brains, generates grander capacities, provokes greatness 
of soul between enemies, and is the guaranty of positive conquest 
for the benefit of our species,’ ” 

Mere “bandit ideas ” of the Byronic type, however, have never 
had a permanent influence in England, says the writer; for the 
truly commanding force in modern English literature we must 
go back to Carlyle, who, tho a hero-worshiper, denounced Napo- 
leonism andthe Dick Turpinism of Byron. And, says the writer, 
the revival of the worship of Cromwell as the best type of what 
British influence abroad should be is evidence that the true gos- 
pel of Carlyle is still a power. 

Carlyle’s greatest and most articulate disciple, continues the 
writer, was Tennyson; and in Tennyson’s “ Riflemen Form” we 
have the spirit, tho not the music-hall air, of Kipling, ‘“‘the con- 
tention that domestic reforms should be postponed to the great 
work of setting the empire in order.” This spirit is still more 
clearly discerned in Tennyson's “Maud”: 


I stood on a giant deck, and mix’d my breath 

With a loyal people shouting a battle-cry, 

God’s just wrath shall be wreck’d on a giant liar ; 
And many a darkness into the light shall leap, 

And shine in the sudden making of splendid names, 
And noble thought be freer under the sun, 

And the heart of the people beat with high desire ; 
For the peace that I deem’d no peace is over and done. 
And now by the side of the Black and Baltic deep, 
And deathful-grinning mouths of the fortress, flames 
The blood-red blossom of war, with a heart of fire. 


For this sentiment, remarks the writer, Tennyson received the 
same denunciation as Kipling now gets from the anti-imperial- 
ists. They accused him, as Taine has pointed out, of employing 
“the rebellious accent of the Satanic school,” and were shocked 
at his crudities and incongruities. ‘Tennyson, says the writer, 
simply showed in these lines that he was considerably in ad- 
vance of his time: “‘He was not so much a man of war as a man 
of the cloister and the cathedral close, who, having been seized 
with the patriotic fervor, rushed out of his retirement, shook his 
fist in the face of the Czar, and, alarmed by the sensation caused 
by his unexpected militancy, ‘turned him to his thought again’ 
somewhat shamefacedly.” 

The two recent writers who have done most to foster the spirit 
of imperialism, says the writer, are Mr. Kipling (of course), and 
Mr. W. E. Henley. The latter is “the candid prophet of latter- 
day Byronism. He maintains that the singer of ‘Lara’ is the 
greatest master in English poetry since Shakespeare. He isa 
believer in and preacher of the vigor of the senses; he advocates 
action and annexation asacure alike for Arnoldian megrims and 
for flabby politics.” 

On the other hand, Kipling’schief strength lies “in his always 
intense, frequently grotesque, and occasionally repellent real- 
* Yet there is a strain of Wesleyanism in his blood which 
makes him “The General Booth of Atkinsesque Imperialism” ; 


ism.’ 


and, withal, he “is a Carlylian in his love of a strong man 
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wherever he finds him.” Mr. Kipling’s Wesleyanism, too, is 


“flavored with mysticism” in such poems as ‘The Recessional.” 
Kipling and Henley, however, thinks the writer, do not give 
us the last or the best word of modern imperialism : 


“It may be expecting too much of human nature, it might even 
be prejudicial tothe best interests of the United Kingdom, as the 
center and citadel of the empire, to‘ bind our sons to exile’ in 
Africa or inIndia. It is highly probable, to say the least, that 
the energies of ‘the best we breed’ will be fully taxed with the 
domestic problems which will demand consideration when the 
present crisis has terminated. That, however, can not be dis- 
cussed here and now. Enough has been said to show that Kip- 
lingism—more especially in its serious and religious aspects—is, 
like imperialism itself, a natural stage in the evolution of the 
unprecedently protracted and marvelously diversified Victorian 
period,” 


SOME EDITORIAL REMINISCENCES. 


Sst house of Harper Brothers published its first book seventy 

years ago. Not until twenty years later did it begin the 
publication of Harpfer’s Magazine, “as a tender to our busi- 
ness,” to quote Mr. Fletcher Harper. At first the magazine was 
wholly eclectic, containing the cream of foreign periodicals. In 
six months’ time, under the editorship of Ilenry J. Raymond, it 
had attained a circu- 





lation of 50,000. Its 
evolution from that 
day to this is traced 
by the present editor 
(H. M. Alden) in an 
article in the June 
number. 

There are some in- 
teresting reminiscen- 
ces of the many 
notable authors and 
artists that have had 
a share in the making 
of the magazine. So 
numerous is the list 
of these that the 
writer is forced to 
content himself with 
but brief mention of 
mostofthem. Ina 














few cases, however, 
we get something 
more satisfactory. This, for instance, concerning Amélie Rives 
and Mary E, Wilkins: 


HENRY M. ALDEN, 


“One writer, whose best short stories (excepting ‘A Brother to 
Dragons’) were contributed to Harper's Magazine, stands 
alone in the field of fiction, without precursor, or successor, or 
even kindred—Amélie Rives, of Virginia. American literature 
has no such example to present of genius in its simplest terms 
and most naive expression as is shown in the tales and dramas 
known to have been written by Miss Rives before she was six- 
teen, and published, most of them, years afterward. 

“In some way Mary E. Wilkins, of New England, is associated 
in my mind with certain qualities of Amélie Rives’s genius ; for, 
while the results are so widely variant, there is a like spontane- 
ity and dream-like freedom of subjective construction. Both 
these writers would have been suppressed by early academic 
training; they remained plastic long enough to show native 
qualities and moods. Any one supposing that Miss Wilkins de- 
rives her stories from studies of New England life and character 
is greatly mistaken; she is, first of all, an impressionist, with a 
dominant subjective motive, her fiction taking its outward shape 
from an inward prompting, having only such connection with 
actual life as there is in the texture of adream. Whenever she 
deviates from this procedure, the result lacks her individual 
quality.” 
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Here also is a brief sketch of Charles Reade: 


“If a story had been told before, that was no objection to his 
use of it, but rather an incentive. A good story could not be in- 
yented, except in the original sense of zavent—.c., it must be 
found. He often sent his manuscripts to me, keeping no copy. 
Once, in the second part of a series, he left it to me to supply 
the name of a character used in the first part and which he had 
forgotten. The habit of telling old stories probably prompted 
his undertaking a series of Bible stories, and telling them in the 
idiomatic phrase of the day, even tolerating unmistakable slang. 
In his story of Nehemiah, I remember, he used this phrase: 
‘The Prophet did not smell arat.’ I had a liberal indulgence 
toward slang, which often gives the most effective expression to 
a thought, but I could not editorially sanction this particular in- 
stance in its connection, and I uttered my protest, thereby bring- 
ing upon myself a storm of violent indignation. I quietly modi- 
fied the phrase, and in due time received the author’s cordial 
thanks, with the acknowledgment that I was right. In all 
cases of conflict between us—none of which would probably have 
occurred but for an excessive irritability preceding his last ill- 
ness—there was always this welcome sequel.” 


The advantage which fiction has over other forms of literature 
in treating the problems of life is well presented in the following 
words: 


“A notable gain in the advantage of the [modern] magazine 
with its readers is that whatever can be told in the form of a story 
takes this form rather than that of the conventional magazine 
article. The problems of our modern life—its complex texture, its 
lights and shadows—are best presented in a living, moving drama. 
The writer of an article that is going to have any human interest 
is usually tempted to the undertaking by some specially attrac- 
tive points that have arrested and fixed his attention, but in the 
final presentation he will have, for the sake of completeness, 
given a larger amount of space to features that neither he nor his 
readers care for in the least. This is the vice of the article—its 
waste and unvital diffusion. The story, even if it occupies more 
space, is in every part vital, but by reason of its suggestiveness 
it can convey more in less space; besides, it has its own separate 
dramatic interest—and it isa human document. Brander Mat- 
thews’s ‘ Vignettes of Manhattan’ were more to the purpose than 
alike number of articles on New York life. Our story-writers, 
from Irving and Cooper to Mark Twain and his contemporaries, 
have best shown the atmosphere and conditions of our American 
life. George Eliot’s ‘Romola’ was a vivisection of Savonarola’s 
Italy, as is Mrs. Humphry Ward’s ‘Eleanor’ of the present. 
Hence the importance of the historical romance, from Scott to 
Winston Churchill. 

“On the other hand, the effort of the imagination to produce 
pure fiction—z.¢., to produce a story that has no real basis either 
in emotional experience or in the facts of life, individual or social 
—is a waste of the divine faculty. In every great work belong- 
ing properly to what De Quincey calls the ‘literature of power’ 
(as distinguished from the ‘literature of information’) there is, 
indeed, a transcendent mo/z/, a font invisible, such as all living 
watercourses have, unseen in the skies, yet must there be the 
earthly issue—the vital current from the human heart, or, to 
change the figure, an edifice founded in human experience. 
Shakespeare’s plays are the ever-patent illustration of this prin- 
ciple—such exceptions as may seem to be presented in ‘The 
Tempest ’ and‘ A Midsummer’s Night’s Dream’ only proving the 
rule. I am dwelling upon this primacy of fiction because it 
seems to me that the change which has been going on during the 
last quarter of a century, more and more displacing the litera- 
ture of information by the literature of power, is still to go on, 
showing more remarkable results than have yet been obtained, 
and offering to the pictorial art fresh fields of conquest. Always, 
of course, the drama of the present—the human conflicts for 
every sort of earthly kingdom necessary toconsummate Christen- 
dom—takes the foremost place, and there is in no other connec- 
tion so great a prompting of the highest literary genius to instant 
service, Here there is no exception to the new order, no diver- 
sion from the lines of advance in the literature of power. It is 
journalism ; but Renan was right when he called the great He- 
brew prophets journalists. Captain Mahan is a prophet of 
American destiny.” 
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“THE FAILURE OF BOOK-REVIEWING.” 


"THE critics of books, who, like the preacher in the pulpit, 
usually have things pretty much their own way and do all 
the talking, are themselves held up to keen examination and 
criticism in a recent article by Mr. John Cotton Dana, librarian 
of the City Library, Springfield, Mass., and late president of the 
American Library Association. Mr. Dana looks at the subject 
from the standpoint of the librarian, and finds the usual book re- 
view of to-day lacking in most of the qualities which wor'd render 
it of practical use to the purchaser and reader of books. In the 
first place, Mr. Dana finds fault with the current book review 
because it usually does not give helpful information about what he 
terms the “physique” of the book—the workmanship of the bind- 
ing, the quality of paper, type, ink, margins, illustrations, and in- 
dex. These facts, he remarks, are very important not only to the 
librarian but to all users of books, and in most cases they can not 
be ascertained by tle large purchasers until the book is bought. 
But more important than the .book’s “physique” is its ‘char- 
acter,” and it is here, says Mr. Dana, that the literary journals 
most fail to live up to what they profess. 
Springfield Republican, May 23) : 


He writes (in the 


‘““Every new book they mention is excellent. If one reads with 
credulous mind the things said by most reviewers about most 
books, one would feel that an Augustan age of letters comes round 
again with every rising sun. To test this statement a little I 
have gone over all the longer notices of books in four literary 
journals for two months. The journals examined were 7he 
Bookbuyer, The Bookman, The Critic, and The Nation. The 
first two [the third also now—Eb. L. D.] are publishers’ organs, 
and perhaps it would be asking too much that they should do 
anything but praise theirown books and for the sake of peace re- 
frain from condemnation of those of rival publishers. But if this 
is their policy they should not cultivate quite so sedulously the air 
of fairness and breadth. And of the purely literary journals like 
The Critic, which must support itself largely by the advertising 
in one column of the books it professes to criticize with unbiased 
mind in the next, it is perhaps seeking grapes of thorns to expect 
unterrified censure. But the three are in large measure typical, 
in this country at least, of the journals to which the book-buyer 
must turn for information on the latest books. Zhe Nafzon, as 
the returns of my brief examination indicate, is almost in an- 
other class, and helps to relieve American book-reviewing of the 
full measure of condemnation. 

‘In the four journals considered there were, in the two months’ 
issues which were examined, 243 reviews. In The Critic 75, 
with about 470 words ineach; in 7he Bookman 54, with 570 words 
in each ;‘ in The Bookbuyer 60, with 500 words in each; and in 
The Nation 54, with 1,020 words in each. These 54 reviews in 
The //¥tion do not include a large number of shorter notes, such 
as would be ranked as reviews proper in the other three journals, 
2ach sontaining 100 to 300 words. The greater length of Zhe 
Natipn’s reviews is not due to simple prolixity. ‘They are in 
gengral stronger as well as longer than the others. Of these re- 
i 1 those dealing with fiction were in 7he Critic 28 per cent., 
in 7he Bookman 50 percent., in The Bookbuyer 37 per cent., and 
in 7he Nation none. 

‘Had my examination happened to cover one of the months in 
which 7he Nation's novel-reader does up with a vigorous hand 
a batch of recent fiction, these figures would have been different. 
But it would still have been true that in that journal an unusually 
small amount of space is given to novels. Dividing these 243 
criticisms of recent books into four classes—those which very 


¥ . . . . 
*warmly praise ; those which moderately praise, but very lightly, 


if at all, condemn; those which take the aggravating middle 


f ground, blowing neither hot nor cold, simply prattling; and 


¢ 


those which frankly condemn—we get these results : 














ournal. Total High Some Saying | Con- 
J Reviews.| Praise. | Praise. | Nothing. demn. 
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All, it will be seen, with the exception of 7e Nation, lack the 
courage of condemnation. And of the 189 works examined by 
the three first named, 154 are found excellent and only nine are 
actually disapproved of.” 


This table, says Mr. Dana, tells the story of American literary 
criticism ; it is ‘a chorus of praise.” Neither can it be said, in 
justification of this endless gush, literary journals notice only 
the books that can-be praised, those that have attracted atten- 
tion and are for sale everywhere. ‘Book reviews are written to 
please authors and publishers.” ’Tis true ’tis pity—and pity 
‘tis 'tis true. “ Zhe Bookman’s one condemnation in its ocean 
of praise,” says Mr. Dana, “was directed against ‘David 
‘Later the editor wrote a very flattering estimate of 
the book in another journal—when the tide had turned strongly 
in its favor.” 

As to how books ought to be reviewed, Mr. Dana writes: 


” 


Harum.’ 


‘A good book review—I am not speaking here of ‘criticism’ in 
the broader sense of the word—should tell the busy book-buyer 
and the busy reader who wants to know about the books he can 
not read or even see, these things: What the book isabout; with 
what authority the author speaks; what part of his field he 
covers; with what degree of definiteness he covers it; the rela- 
tion his work bears to others in the same or cognate fields; if it 
is well arranged; if it is a book for the student and specialist or 
for the general reader. By a man who knows his subject, these 
things can be told in a few words. They are told in the columns 
of 7he Nation and a few other journals not infrequently. Gen- 
erally the reviewers do not set them forth, and sad experience 
leads the reader to feel that the study of book reviews simply 
‘eads him astray. They generally darken counsel. 

‘An illustration of how books ought to be reviewed—ought to 
be, that is, if the reviews are tobe helpful guides in book-buying 
—is found in the admirable ‘List of books for girls and women 
and their clubs,’ compiled by George Iles. The work was largely 
done by experts. They felt they were untrammeled by an ad- 
vertising agent, and they spoke their minds. It is a pity there 
is not more such work available.” 





Personal Habits of FitzGerald.—Few men have cared 
so little for public notice or commendation as did Edward Fitz- 
Gerald. His translation of the “Rubdaiyaét” is now one of the 
most widely read classics in the English language, and during 
the past years forty thousand copies of a single American edition 
were disposed of in three months; yet in his lifetime FitzGerald 
preferred to have this incomparable poem remain for many years 
in manuscript for the use of his private friends before he could 
be induced to have it printed, in the famous Quaritch edition of 
1869. Doubtless on account of this indifference to fame, com- 
paratively little has been made public of his personal life and 
habits. Now, however, the indefatigable biographer has seized 
upon him asa promising subject ; and in Mr. John Glyde’s “ Life 
of Edward FitzGerald” the light of publicity is turned upon the 
personality of one who always shrank from the common gaze. 
Some of the unique ingredients of that personality, as shown in 
Mr. Glyde’s volume, are thus summed up by the London Sfec- 
tator: 


“The bronzed, blue-eyed, slouching, old-fashioned man, with 
his noble and thoughtful head; stern and absorbed in expres- 
sion ; his clothes, chiefly ‘old acquaintances,’ put on anyhow, his 
neck wrapped in a gray plaid shawl, an old hat, even indoors, 
on the back of his head. Such a figure in the small space he 
allowed for himself in his Suffolk home, heaped round with books, 
music, paintings, smoking a long clay pipe, and seldom admitting 
his fellow creatures, is certainly remarkable enough. Proud and 
shy, capable of being both rude and severe on occasions, he was 
yet loved and admired by all, old and young, who had any inti- 
mate knowledge of him. His friends, as everybody knows, were 
all more or less famous people, and sometimes there is a half- 
tone of humorous sadness in his many affectionate letters ; yet it 
was entirely his own doing that he lived out of the stream. Sit- 
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ting there in his study, independent and quite uninfluenced by 
the world’s opinion, yet not altogether insensitive to it, with na 
rule of criticism but his own keen judgment, he was about the 
only man who dared to criticize Tennyson at the height of his 
glory. But all his remarks on poetry and on literature general], 
might be made into a little book, which would be at least a treas- 
ure of originality, tho some of these sayings are startling to 
trained modern minds. 

“FitzGerald loved his books, but some of his ways with them 
were eccentric. He used to pull out whole pages that he thought 
unnecessary, and there were, indeed, few authors whom he did 
not wish to treat in this way. He also used some of his books as 
a strong-box ; after his death many leaves were found lined with 
bank-notes. He had no fancy for first editions or for beautiful 
bindings; the soul of a book was everything to him, its body 
nothing. He had not the ideal kind of feeling for books which 
includes a reverence both for one and the other.” 


NOTES. 


A CORRESPONDENT of Zhe Academy (London) considers that memoirs 
are of three kinds: biographies, autobiographies, and ought-not-to-be- 
ographies. 


BEFORE Mr. Stephen Crane’s last illness, he completed a novel which will 
soon be published under the title of ‘* The O’Ruddy,” a study of Irish life 
and character. 


THERE has been some discussion lately as to the correct way of spelling 
Omar Khayyam. So far the varving forms are as follows, the first one be- 
ing most widely used: Omar Khayyam, Omar Khaiyam, Omar Alkhay- 
yam, Omer Chejjam, Omar Chijam, Omar Chajjam, Umar Kkaiyyam, 
Umar Chaiyyam. 


THE death of Miss Mary H. Kingsley, daughter of Henry Kingsley and 
niece of Charles Kingsley the novelist, adds another name to the long list 
of recent deaths in the field of letters. Miss Kingsley was a great traveler, 
and gave some charming bits of descriptions of her many journeys. At 
the outbreak of the Boer war she volunteered as a nurse and went to Cape 
Town. 


OF the living musicians, Music states that ‘‘ Pachman, born in 1848, is now 
about 52; Emil Liebling, born in 1851, is now about 49; Joseffy, born in 
1852, is now 48; Sherwood, born in 1854, is 46; Hyllested, born in 1848, is 
52; Friedheim, born in 1859, is 41 ; Paderewski, born in 1859, is now just past 
40; Sauer and Rosenthal, born in 1862, are 38; Siloti, born in 1863, is 37; 
D’Albert, born in 1864, is now 36; Busoni, born in 1866, is 34: Godowski, 
born in 1870, is 30; Hambourg, born in 1879, is now 21.” 


MUSICAL criticism as it appears in Kansas ‘may be seen in the following 
estimate of Paderewski, quoted from a Kansas journal: ‘The fellow is 
deceitful. He makes you think all the time he is going to play a tune, but 
he never does. He flirts all around a tune, but never touchesit. His hair 
looks like a wig, but it isn’t. He deceives you in a hundred ways. He 
makes the sweetest sounds you ever heard that were notatune. He has 
his piano so trained that it will keep right on playing when he is not touch- 
ing it. He reaches out slowly and strokes it, drawing back his elbows like 
a man brushing a girl’s hair. You see the moonlight, and you’re there 
with your girl, but somehow she doesn’t love you. You know the sorrow 
of that, and that’s why we don’t like Paderewski.”’ 


A PEN-SKETCH of Edmond Rostand, the creator of ‘*Cyrano,”’ appears in 
the London Daily News as follows: ‘There is no portrait which one sees 
that gives the true Rostand. ... The forehead now loftier than ever, the 
features are perhaps more pinched, and there isa wrinkle here and there. 
A cigarette between the fingers always. A nervous, tired, anxious air at 
all times, the shy look of a man who is self-centered, or, rather, always 
preoccupied with some ideal. <A soft, low voice which in its rare moments 
rises rich and full, eloquent above others. No'gestures. Only now and then 
a weary wave of the hand, as the fine head rolls from one side of the Vol- 
taire chair to theother. An extreme, a polished courtesy. Manners which 
go better with the Louis XV. cartel than with the Louis XVI. furniture. In 


the sleepy eyes occasional flashes which show who there is behind this mask 
of extreme fatigue.” 


The cable announces that Rostand is recovering from his severe illness 


THE Boer war has resulted ina long list of correspondents and journal- 
ists who have suffered not only some of the hardships but the tragedies of 
war. Zhe Sphere (London) gives the following table: 


Mr. G. W. Steevens........ DAY Mat oo csvissess Died at Ladysmith of fever. 
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Mir. EB. Gi. PARMOW, .2..00000 Daily Chronicle...... Murdered at Mafeking. 

Mr. Alfred Ferrand.......... Vorning Post ........ Killed at Ladysmith. 

Mr. E. Finlay Knight....... Vorning Post ........ Wounded at Belmont; 
right arm amputated. 

Mr. Winston Churchill...../ Vorning Post .. .....Captured, and escaped. 

Mr. Lambie...... Australian correspondent..... Killed at Rensburg. 

Ws CEM, 5 ove caceceesd DIG TIBI oo oc cccscces 

Mr. George Lynch........./ Morning Herald..... I captured. 

BOE) ROD iii dein spin ssrecset AUStPAlIAR.. «00005002 


To the foregoing list may be added Mr. John Stuart of 7he Morning Post 
(captured); Mr. Charles Hands of 7he Daily Mail (severely wounded), and 
Mr. Julian Ralph (severely wounded). 
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TABULATION OF CENSUS STATISTICS BY 
MACHINERY. 


| T is not generally known that our census returns are tabulated 


by machinery working by the aid of electricity. 


The method 


is explained in 7he Scientific American Supplement (June 9) by 


George E. Boos, the Superintendent of Printing 
8 § 


that the object of his article is to en- 
lighten us regarding the use of the 
card record (of which a cut appears 
below in reduced form), for ascer- 
taining the population and other in- 
formation. ‘There will be, he says, 
eighty millions of these cards—one 


for each living inhabitant. To 


quote from the article: 
“The paper is made in one large 
roll, then this roi! is cut into four 
smaller rolls and placed on two 
‘Kidder’ printing-presses, which 
print, number, cut, and clip 14 cards 
in one impres' on at an averag, 
rate of 600,000 vards per day, 1 
quiring 134 Gays to complete 1 
job, providee there are no defuys 
from acciden§s. be iiaih 
Each cal is fed throug} 
eral devices—the first, a ke 
punch—and is perforated 












sev- 
yoard 
y sym- 
bols just as the schedule y 
each individual that is t, 
52,000 enumerators, giy 
trict, language, color, 
mouths unemployed fage, occupa- 
tifn, conjugal condiffon, birthplace, 
etc. This work wif’ be done by an 
irmy of clerks acting in the capac- 
ity of punchers, tabulators, and 


presents 
en by the 
g his dis- 
teracy, sex, 


sorters. 


ar 


The enormity of this undertak- 
ing can hardly be realized. Each 
card is handled a number of times. 
These eighty millions, if piled on 
top of each other, would reach a 
distance of over nine miles. It be- 
came necessary to invent the best 
labor- and time-saving device that 
brain could produce. 

“The following is a description of 
the three principal parts of these 
almost human machines: 

“The keyboard punch is about the 
size of a typewriter tray, having in 
front a perforated punch-board of 
celluloid. Over this keyboard 
swings freely a sharp index finger, 
whose movement, after the manner 
of a pantagraph, is repeated at the 
rear by a punch. The movement 
of the punch is limited between 
two guides, upon which are placed 
thin manila cards 6% inches long by 
34 inches high, with the lower cor- 
ner slightly clipped. 






Mr. Boos says 
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answer would be either single, married, widowed, or divorced, 
These holes may easily be found in ‘D,’ ‘Wd,’ ‘Mr,’ or ‘S.’ 
Where, however, the answers would cover a wider range of clas- 
sification, as in age, running from 1 to 100, recourse is had to a 
combination of two holes, the first indicating a group, as from 
25 to 29 years, while the second hole designates the detail single 


year in that group. 


“To assist the clerks in memorizing the keyboard for punching, 
classification lists are used, which show the combinations used té 


designate each occupation. 
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ILLUSTRATION OF TABULATING CARD. 


This card is blocked out in nineteen (19) divisions indicated by 


black lines. 


The first relates to “Birthplace,” the one below 


this on the left (read downward) indicates “Children living,” 
and “Children born,” “Conjugal condition,” “Age,” “Sex,” 


“Color.” 


The space on the right below the first division in- 


dicates “Birthplace of father,” and next below this “Birth- 


place of mother.’’ 


Thus, “Naturalization,” 


“Occupation,” 


“Months unemployed,” “Literacy,” “Language,” and the last 
six divisions at the bottom of the card indicate “Enumera- 


tion District.” 


The keyboard has twelve rows of twenty 


holes, and each hole has its distinctive lettering or number that 
corresponds to the inquiry and answer respecting every person. 
Hence when the index-finger is pressed down into any one of 
these holes the punch stamps out a hole in the manila card. 
The keyboard is scientifically grouped, and it is very readily 


learned. 


For such inquiries as are answered by one of a very 


few possible classes—sex, for example, which recognizes only two 
parties in the State—the answer is simply ‘male’ or ‘female,’ or 


‘M’ er ‘B,’ 





So, too, in regard to conjugal relations, where the 


At first this looks a little compli- 
cated, but, after all, the symbols 
‘come easy’ with each lot of sched- 
ules.” 


These combinations, Mr. Boos 


asserts, are no more burdensome 
to the memory than the details of 
a typewriter keyboard, and they 
are vastly interesting. The clerks 
punch an average of 800 cards per 
day, and some of the more expert, 
working seven hours, have done 
I,100 cards, with an aggregate of 
18,700 holes, each card having 17 
holes in it that relate to an individ- 
ual life history. So familiar do the 
clerks become with the position of 
the holes that they can read them 
off ata glance. When the work of 
punching has been completed, there 
will be over 70,000,000 cards, each 
able to tell its own story to him 
whounderstands. Theinformation 
that they contain must now be com- 
and this is 


Mr. 


bined and tabulated, 
done by 
Boos: 


machinery. Says 


“The cards are stacked up on end 
in boxes, measuring 20 by 7 by 3% 
inches, each box taking 2,000 cards. 
In front of each box is a label sta- 
ting its contents. 

‘The electric tabulating machine 
consists of three main parts, name- 
ly, the press or circuit-closing de- 
vice, the dials or counters, and the 
sorting-boxes. ‘The press consists 
of a hard-rubber plate, provided 
with 316 holes or pockets, the rela- 
tive positions of which correspond 
with those of the holes in the key- 
board and gang punches. Each of 
these pockets is partially filled with 
mercury, and they are thus in elec- 
trical connection, when the circuit 
is closed, with the binding-posts and 
switchboard at the back of the ma- 
chine. Above the hard-rubber plate 
swings a reciprocating pin-box, 
which is provided with a number 
of projecting spring-actuated points, 
so hung as to drop exactly into the 
center of the little mercury cups be- 


low. These pins are so connected 


that when a punched card is laid on the rubber plate against the 
guides or stops and the box is brought down, all the pins that are 
stopped by the unpunched surface will be pressed back, while 
those that correspond with punched spaces pass through, close 


the circuit, and count on the dials. 


Each dial is divided inte 


100 parts, and two hands travel over the face, one counting units 


and the other hundreds. 


The train of clockwork is operated elec- 


trically, by means of the electromagnet, whose armature, as it 
moves each time the circuit is closed, carries the unit hand for 


one division.” 
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The operation of the machine is described as follows : 


“If it is desired to know in a given enumeration district, or all 
of them, the number of males and females, white and colored, 
single, married, widowed, etc., the binding posts of the switch- 
board corresponding with these data are connected with the bind- 
ing-posts of the dials on which these items are to be counted. If 
it is also desired to assort the cards according to age groups, for 
example, the binding-posts of the switchboard representing such 
groups are connected with the clips into which the sorting-box 
plug fits. The circuits being prepared, when a card is placed in 
position in the press and the handle of the pin-box is depressed 
by the operator so that the circuit is closed through each hole in 
the card, not only will the registration be effected on the count- 
ing-dials, but the sorting-box that has been selected for a given 
age group is opened. The operator releases the handle, removes 
the card deftly from the press, deposits it in the open sorting 
compartment with the right hand, and pads the lid down again, 
at the same time bringing another card into position under the 
press with the left hand. It is done much more quickly than it 
is described. When all the cards in the case of any district have 
thus gone through the press, the record taken from the dials will 
show the number of males, females, white, colored, etc., while the 
cards will have been assorted into age groups. 

“The machine automatically throws out any card that is wrong. 
Suppose, for instance, that the age or sex has not been punched. 
Where there should be a hole for the plunger-pin to go through, 
closing the circuit, the card is intact. The circuit is open, and 
the monitor bell just to the left of the press refuses to give its sig- 
nal of correctness.” 


The mechanism of these devices is the invention of Dr. Her- 
man Hollerith, of Washington, D. C. It is said that the opera- 
tion of these machines will effect a saving of fifty per cent. 





THE HYGIENE OF SWEEPING. 


LEANLINESS is next to godliness ; but what is cleanliness? 

Harmful dirt is not always that which is most evident to 

the eye. T. M. Johnson, writing in Sczence and Industry, re- 

minds us of this fact, and thus discourses on the difference be- 
tween real and false cleanliness : 


“A certain woman, weary, worn, and sad, spends most of her 
time stirring up dust in her house, thus keeping the atmosphere 
of her home almost constantly charged with flocculent solid mat- 
ter to which germs may or may not be clinging. This part of 
her appointed task is known as sweeping and dusting, or ‘clean- 
ing house.’ She takes a broom and works it vigorously over the 
carpet, displacing dust and dirt in three ways. Part of it works 
down through the interstices of the carpet and remains there until 
the carpet is lifted, or, indeed, if the carpet is closely woven on 
the under side, the upper soft fabric will become so thoroughly 
clogged with dust that nothing but a good beating or washing 
will remove it. Another part of the dirt, the larger particles, is 
swished with measured strokes to the point where the accumula- 
tion is gathered up or swept out after it has been separated from 
the finer particles. Most women take a delight in removing this 
part of the household dirt in a dust-pan, for it is visible, and, if 
allowed to remain long, would soon discolor the carpet. Many 
of them pick up a surprisingly large quantity too, for they have 
the knack of ¢hrowing it forward and thus pushing the least 
possible amount into the carpet. But some women, and I think 
it safe to say a// men, have the unhappy faculty of sweeping a 
dirty carpet without taking a teaspoonful of dirt from it: on the 
contrary, they rubitin. Menare particularly noted for ‘rubbing 
it in.’ Thethird part of the dirt disturbed by the house-cleaner’s 
broom is wafted upward in air-currents produced by the motion 
of the broom. This is the fine flocculent dust that is almost in- 
visible in a dingy room, but is very noticeable in a well-lighted 
apartment.” 


The writer tells us that if the housewife is desirous of effec- 
tively removing dust and dirt from carpeted floors, the carpets 
must be taken up and shaken outdoors. Mats or rugs are the 
best floor-covering, because they are not tacked down and can be 
lifted easily. The floor should have close joints and an oil finish. 
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Open joints in the floors are receptacles for dirt, and they can 
not be cleaned out. ‘The dust on the closely jointed oiled surface 
can easily be removed with a damp mop, and no dust will rise 
to vitiate the air or settle on the furnishings. The damp mop is 
also of service in cleaning an impervious floor such as oilcloth, 
linoleum, oiled wood, rubber, flagstones, marble, tile, ete. Lino- 
leum he considers a thoroughly hygienic floor-covering, and es- 
pecially desirable for kitchens, pantries, dining-rooms, bath- 
rooms, and halls and passages, particularly if there are children 
around. The best thing with which to sweep acarpet is a modern 
carpet-sweeper of approved make. This picks up most of the 
dirt, throws it into a receiving-chamber inside the sweeper, and 
reduces the amount of floating dust toa minimum. Especially 
objectionable is the “despicable feather-duster,” which simply 
scatters the dust to other places of lodgment instead of removing 
it. 





HUMANIZING ANIMALS. 


OME time ago we quoted in this department a protest against 
“nature-study” as it is conducted at present in many 
schools, on the ground that it tends to make children take un- 
scientific views of the animal and vegetable worlds and to endow 
dumb creatures and plants with feelings and qualities that be- 
long only to man. Somewhat the same view was taken by Caro- 
line G. Soule in an article in Bird Lore (December), entitled 
“Humanizing the Birds,” in which she protested against the 
practise of ascribing to them human qualities which they do not 
possess and mental traits with which they are not endowed. In 
a letter to Sczence (June 1), F. A. Lucas asserts that too much 
of this “ humanizing” is indulged in not only about birds, but by 
writers in all branches of natural history, and not only in stories 
for small children, but in articles for the edification of older per- 
sons. Writers on evolution are very much at fault, especially in 
their treatment of so-called “mimicry,” protective coloration, etc. 
Says Mr. Lucas: 


“It is acommon fault to make the mimicking process active 
instead of passive—to say, for example, that ‘many butterflies 
escape destruction by mimicking the colors and markings of un- 
eatable forms,’ as if the butterflies had given serious thought to 
the matter. When an author writes that ‘butterflies are often 
attracted by the excreta of birds, and a spider takes advantage of 
this fact to secure his prey,’ he implies a considerable amount of 
reasoning power in the spider. That this implication is not in- 
tended is shown a little later by the statement that ‘the whole 
combination of habits, form, and coloring afford a wonderful ex- 
ample of what natural selection can accomplish,’ but the damage 
has been done and the suggestion made that the mimicry is in- 
tentional. 

‘When we read that the ‘witch-hazel, knowing that neither 
boy nor girl, nor bird nor beast nor wind, will come to the rescue 
of its little ones, is obliged to take matters into its own hands,’ 
we realize that it was written for a child, altho we may deplore 
this manner of writing and wish that the case had been differ- 
ently stated. But here isastatement almost, if not quite as bad, 
taken from an important work on zoology and not written with 
the view of interesting a child: 


“*In the Mediterranean the embryos [of sponges] ... escape from the 
tissues of the parent when they have arrived at the blastula condition . . 
in the same species on the shores of the English Channel the youngare re- 
tained until after gastrulation... .’ 


“The explanation of this, it is said, is not difficult: 


“*In the Mediterranean there are no strong currents and it is evidently 
best for the parent to get rid of the young at asearly a moment as pos- 
sible, thus escaping longer drain upon its energies. In the English Chan- 
nel, on the other hand, the current is very strong, and were the embryos to 
be set free at the stage at which they are in the Mediterranean the chances 
are that they would be swept away . . ., and hence they are retained [italics 
ours] until nearly ready for attachment to the rocks.’ 


This seems to be a direct transposition of cause and effect, and 
credits the lowly sponge with an amount of reasoning power and 
a degree of intelligence that few have suspected it to possess. 
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Why would it not have been quite as accurate and decidedly less 
confusing to have said that, while we do not 4mow, it seems 
probable that in the first case we have the normal condition of 
affairs, while in the second there has been an elimination of those 
sponges whose young were turned loose into a cold world at too 
tender an age?” 


These, Mr. Lucas remarks, are merely the first examples that 
came to hand of a very prevalent style of writing; but they are 
typical. Such statements are intended to popularize science, 
but they create an entirely erroneous impression. The non- 
scientific reader is led to think that not only the higher, but the 
lower animals, even the plants, pass many anxious moments 
considering what they may do for the benefit of posterity. Sooner 
than leave such an impression as this it would seem best, Mr. 
Lucas concludes, to cease “ humanizing the birds.” 


THE MEASUREMENT OF TASTE. 


HE modern school of physiological psychologists has devoted 
much time to the measurement of the intensity of sensa- 
tions in different persons and in different parts of the body. 
They have even discovered, in this way, new senses, or rather 
new subdivisions of old ones, such as the temperature sense, 
which is now recognized by all students as having its own partic- 
ular set of terminal organs in the skin. The most elusive, be- 
cause the most indefinite, of the senses, so far as scientific inves- 
tigation is concerned, are undoubtedly those of smell and taste ; 
yet even these have been attacked experimentally with results of 
some value. The following account of one of the most recent 
attempts to measure the sense of taste is contributed to Cosmos 
(April 28), by Messrs. E. Toulouse and N. Vaschide. These ex- 
perimenters say: 

“There does not exist, properly speaking, any systematic 
method for the measurement of taste. Certain experimenters 
have made use of ‘gustative powders’; others have employed 
solutions placed on the tongue with the finger, pliers, a sponge, 
or tubes; while others use electric currents. But the conditions 
of the experiments have not been rigorously established, which 
is the one thing of importance if the results are to be comparable 
one with another....... 

“These writers have adopted sodium chlorid for the salty 
tastes, saccharose for sweet tastes, dibromhydrate of quinin for 
bitters, and citric acid for sours. These substances, which are 
definite and familiar to all normal subjects, are soluble in dis- 
tilled water.” 

After diluting the solutions respectively to 10 per cent., 1 per 
cent., 0.1 per cent., etc., each is divided into nine sub-solutions 
having the strengths 1 to 9 per cent., 0.1 too.gper cent., etc. By 
means of a chemical dropper, drops of the same size and practi- 
cally equal weight are secured, and the solution is kept at the 
temperature of the body, the object being to exclude sensations 
of weight, touch, or temperature, so that taste alone shall be 
dealt with. The experimenters begin with the most dilute solu- 
tions, which provoke no sensation of taste at all; such are salt or 
sugar solutions of I in 10,000, and acid or bitter solutions of Lin 
100,000, The drops are used alternately and in no particular 
order, with drops of pure distilled water, so that imaginary sen- 
sations of taste may be detected and excluded from consideration. 
More and more concentrated drops are used, until the subject 
experiences a real and undoubted sensation of taste. To quote 
again: 

“Ten similar experiments furnish an average for one particular 
point of the tongue. ... After each experiment, the subject 
rinses his mouth with distilled water at 38° C. and rests for a 
time sufficient for the disappearance of the salty, sweet, acid, or 


bitter tastes; about a minute for the first three and five minutes 
for the last. 


“For the study of ‘odor-tasies,’ to which we give this name 
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because they are not recognized when the nose is stopped, but 
are recognized as soon as it is unstopped, and which give us use- 
ful information regarding the functions of odor associated with 
taste, we employ the following solutions or mixtures: Orange- 
flower water; laurel water; essence of anise; essence of mint; 
camphor water ; vinegar ; solution of sulfate of iron; rum; olive 
oil. 

“It should be noted that these are ordinary but not definite 
products. Used in this form they should be recognized by nor- 
mal subjects, for their gustative value, variable with their qual- 
ity, is in all cases far above the minimum perceptible. On the 
other hand, we do not inquire, in these cases, what minimum in- 
tensity is necessary to provoke perception, but only the state of 
development of memory and judgment connected with the exer- 
cise of taste."— 7rans/ation made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 





ELECTRIC OCEAN NAVIGATION. 


CCORDING to an article that has recently appeared in sev- 

eral of the daily papers, the era of electric ocean steamers 

is near at hand. This article is quoted by E/ectricity (May 30), 
which makes fun of it, premising as follows: 


“Owing to the fact that electricity is extremely flexible and 
easily adapted to very many purposes, a large number of persons 
appear to labor under the delusion that it can be applied eco- 
nomically and efficaciously wherever power is needed. Such, 
however, is far from being the case, for, as every one knows, 
everything in this world has its limitations, and the electric cur- 
rent is no exception to this rule. Thus up to the present it has 
been found impossible to apply electricity to the propulsion of 
ocean-going steamers, owing to the excessive weight the neces- 
sary storage-batteries would entail. Granted there are several 
small ships driven by electricity, the largest of these plying, if 
we are not mistaken, on the River Mersey, in England, which, 
however, is scarcely more than a good-sized tugboat, being but 
75 feet in length. In view of this fact and the present state of 
the art, it is, to say the least, rather surprising to hear people 
talk of the early possibility of journeying from New York to 
Liverpool in an electrically driven ocean liner.” 


Passing to the discussion of the article already noted, the edi- 
tor of //ectricity asserts that it is amusing, principally on ac- 
count of its inaccuracy. The author compares the weight of an 
ordinary steam plant in an ocean linc > of 10,000 horse-power with 
an electrical plant of similar capacity, and makes it appear that 
the necessary apparatus would weigh but little more than the 
steam-engines, boilers, and coal. In the article criticized, the 
following estimate is made as to the relative weight required for 
steam and electricity : 


“A rough estimate as to the weight of the steam plant on board 
an average ship would show that 6,000 tons of coal added to the 
weight of the engines and boilers would give in round figures an 
aggregate weight of 10,000 tons. A storage-battery capable of 
giving 10,000 horse-power for six days would weigh, on the basis 
of 75 pounds per horse-power an hour, 75 times 10,000 times 24 
times 6, divided by 2,o00o—equal to 9,oootons. Making an allow- 
ance of 2,000 to 3,000 tons for motors, with their appurtenances, 
a fair balance would be struck of 12,000 tons weight of electrical 
machinery, against 10,000 tons weight of steam appliances.” 


Regarding these figures the editorial writer in £/ectricity re- 
marks: 


“Ten thousand tons for steam plant and fuel as compared to 
twelve thousand tons for storage-batteries and appliances would 
really be very satisfactory, and would augur an early solution of 
this problem. Unfortunately, the author of the article, in the 
figures given, has figured on the weight of batteries for ome day 
and not for six days. For, with the figures given, 75 10,000 x 
24 X 6 = 108,000,000, and divided by 2,000, to reduce to tons, 
gives 54,000 tons, and not 9,000 tons as the article has it. This 
rather changes the aspect of affairs, and impresses one with the 
fact that the weight of storage-batteries will have to be materi- 
ally reduced before it will be either necessary or advisable to 
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relegate to the scrap heap the triple or quadruple expansion 
steam-engines now in use on ocean greyhounds.” 





BALL LIGHTNING IN THE LABORATORY. 


RECENT discovery by Professor Nipher, of St. Louis, in 
which he found that x-ray photographs could be taken on 
plates that had already been overexposed to light, was described 
in these columns a few weeks ago. A report in Sczence informs 
us that these effects are shown also by photographs taken with 
the electric spark. The most curious fact brought out by the 
experimehts was that this sort of photography is sometimes ac- 
companied by the production of what seems to be “ ball lightning ” 
onasmall scale. Says the report already mentioned : 


“The result, which is most interesting from a scientific point of 
view, is shown on twelve negatives which reveal ball-lightning 
effects. Ball lightning is to the electrician what the sea serpent is 
to the zoologist. It has often been seen, but never by those who 
are most competent to study and describe it, and all efforts to 
produce ball-lightning effects by artificial means have hitherto 
failed. But these twelve negatives show with perfect distinct- 
ness discharges of this character. They could be seen while they 
were being photographed. They looked like little spheres of 
light, which traveled over a non-conducting plate, forming the 
insulation of a condenser. They traveled very slowly among the 
sparks of the ordinary disruptive discharge. Their speed was 
usually at the rate of an inchin three or four minutes. Their 
tracks showed with the greatest sharpness among the more in- 
distinct flashes of miniature lightning. They sometimes jump 
for a quarter to a third of an inch, with such quickness that the 
eye can hardly follow them. Five or six such spheres of light 
sometimes appear at once, each following its own track. Some- 
times one will cross a track previously traced by another, but it 
never follows the track of another. 

“By proper illumination of the room the effects of the spark 
discharges can be nearly obliterated in the negative, but the 
paths of the ball discharges are not materially affected. One 
negative thus treated had been exposed for thirty-five minutes, 
and the ball-lightning tracks were most elaborate. The branch- 
ing network of lines must have been produced by hundreds of 
these little spheres. 

“The same results can be obtained by fixing the negatives 
without any developing process. Everything then vanishes from 
the plate but the ball discharges. 

“Professor Nipher stated that this phenomenon could not be 
iljentified as the same thing as ball lightning, since the latter 
had not been studied. But it responds tothe same description in 
many ways. As soon as the ball-lightning effects appear, the 
behavior of the machine changes in a very remarkable way.” 


Some Defects of the Holland Torpedo-Boat.— 
Altho the Government has purchased the Holland submarine 
boat, authorities are still divided in opinion regarding her utility. 
The fact that experts of the Navy Department had previously 
reported against the purchase has led some critics to assume that 
it was finally forced to change its mind by the pressure of public 
opinion. There has been an impression that professional jeal- 
ousy played a part in the matter, but this is denied by naval 
officers. A member of the Board of Construction is reported by 
the Washington correspondent of 7he Evening Post (New York) 
as approving the purchase of the boat while denying its effi- 
ciency. He said, according to this report: 

“T regard this purchase as a noteworthy step in advance toward 
the solution of the great problem of submarine locomotion for 
war-vessels. By that I do not mean that I consider the Ho//and 
an efficient boat, but it is a great improvement over anything 


.made heretofore, and I am glad it has been bought and that two 


others like it are to be bought. ...... 

“The Holland is a long step forward, and her owners have 
reason to be proud of her; but she has such inherent defects as 
to make her likely to be abandoned ina short time. In the first 
place, it is her rudder which causes her to sink, and any disaste1 
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that stopped the working of the rudder would send her to the top 
atonce. Furthermore, her speed under water is so slight that 
any strong current could deflect her from her course, and even 
carry her directly astern. It is impossible for the men inside the 
boat to know where she will come up. Imagine one of these lit- 
tle vessels attempting to torpedo a war-ship, but not finding her 
prey, and coming to the surface to take her bearings afresh! 

‘**Now, as to her use in harbor defense. Suppose she were on 
the lookout for a hostile fleet; she is so small that she has no 
space for any one to sleep or store provisions aboard her, and the 
men who operate her would have to be relieved every day, or 
another boat of the same sort must take her place—an awkward 
arrangement in the presence of the enemy. And in order to do 
any damage this boat must be sent well out, where a storm might 
soon make her a wreck. These are only some of the general 
defects which any one can see. Naval experts see many more 
that need not now be mentioned.” 


Treatment of Sea-Sickness.—!In a recent communica- 
tion to the French Academy of Medicine, M. L. Dutremblay ad- 
vocates the treatment of sea-sickness by inhalation of pure oxy- 
gen under pressure. ‘The first attempts in this direction,” says 
La Nature, “were made successfully by Dr. Dubois, professor in 
the Faculty of Sciences at Lyons, who recognized as the princi- 
pal cause of sea-sickness the incomplete ventilation of the lung, 
with consequent increase of the residual air and imperfect respi- 
ratory action. Dutremblay, aided by Dr. Perdriolat, physician 
to the Compagnie Générale Transatlantique, took up and com- 
pleted these experiments on numerous persons at sea. According 
to him the sudden and violent displacements of the visceral mass 
and the contraction of the diaphragm act as principal causes and 
bring about such secondary manifestations as headache, nausea, 
chills, etc. In these conditions, the use of oxygen is perfectly 
justifiable. From numerous observations it appears that this gas 
generally acts favorably and gives rapid relief. Nausea and vom- 
iting cease, a feeling of comfort supervenes, and this is followed 
by calmness and sleep; the frequent and incomplete breathing 
becomes regular, the pulse-rate rises, and headache disappears. 
Patients should make long and deeprhythmicinhalations. Eight 
or ten gallons of the gassuffice. The inhalation should take place 
through the mouth, the nostrils being tightly closed so that noth- 
ing but the oxygen is taken into the lungs.” La Na/ure goes on 
to say that it would have been a good plan to try whether deep 
and regular breathing would not have produced a good effect, 
even without the oxygen.— 7rans/ation made for THE LITERARY 
DicEst. ) 





SCIENCE BREVITIES, 


OF Dr. Woodruff’s article on the health of our army inthe Philippines, 
recently quoted in these columns, the Boston 7ranscrift says: ‘“ Dr. Wood- 
ruff’s position in the army commands for it an attention which an article by 
a tyrowould not receive. It suffers, however, from one fault, which 
marked the utterances of Bishop Potter, in being the fruit of too brief an 
observation. Dr. Woodruff appears to have returned from Manila about 
the time our war with the Filipinos began. Medical officers who have 
spent a year or soin the Philippines while our military operations were 
in full blast, give a different picture of the situation.” 


PROFESSOR LOEB’sS experiments with sea-urchin’s eggs, in which he 
caused them to produce larve by treatment with magnesium chlorid and 
sea-water, are thus characterized by 7he Popular Science Monthly (June): 
“Eggs thus treated segmented and underwent a development which, tho 
somewhat slower than usual, was otherwise normal and produced perfect 
larve. This effect can not properly be called fertilization in the ordinary 
sense of the word, but is rather to be regarded as artiticially induced par- 
thenogenesis. It points unmistakably, however, to the possibility, or 
rather probability, that in normal fertilization the spermatozoon incites 
the egg to development by bringing to it certain definite chemical sub- 
stances.” 


FORCE OF AN AIR CURRENT.—The enormous force of a current of air 
moving at highspeed, which causes wonder when we read of it in accounts 
of tornadoes, is illustrated by the following report of a curious accident ina 
laundry at Hutchinson, Kans., which is described in 7he News of that place. 
A man by the name of McMullen, so the story goes, held his hands over the 
wringer to dry them. He got one hand too low, so that the ‘air suction 
caught it, and his arm from the elbow down was taken off as by a miracle. 
The wringer is a large circular iron affair, with a smaller bow] inside it in 
which the clothes are placed. The smaller apartment is perforated with 
holes upon the sides, and the whole thing revolves at the rate of several 
thousand revolutions a minute. The effect is that the air currents within 
the wringer are as terrific in their power as the center section of a Kansas 
cyclone. The instant the arm came into contact with the current it was 
parted at the elbow. One part lay on the clothes that were in the machine 
and the other dangled from his shoulder. 
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THE MISSIONARIES AND THE “BOXERS.” 


ORD SALISBURY, speaking last week before the Society 

for the Propagation of the Gospel, in London, referred to 

the present trouble in China and urged the necessity of caution 
on the part of Christian missionaries. ‘The murders in China, he 
said (as reported by cable), are not due simply to the dislike of the 
Chinese for the Christian religion. 
indifferent as China to the subject of religion. 
caused because in that country and other countries the people 


There is no other nation so 
The uprising is 


have formed the conclusion that missionary work is a mere in- 
strument of secular government. The conclusion is utterly erro- 
neous, he added, but caution and prudence are necessary to over- 
come it. 

‘This question of the relation of missionaries to the Chinese insur- 
rection has also led to some severe reproaches between Catholics 
and Protestants in this country. The daily papers have been 
quoting a member of the Presbyterian Board of Missions, who 
attributes the present strife to an abuse, by the Catholic mission- 
aries, of the privileges secured for them by the French Govern- 
ment. Under the terms of the French treaty, ecclesiasts of the 
Roman Catholic Church rank in China with viceroys, governors, 
and magistrates. This gives them a civil power which they have 
used to induce natives to join their churches, in some cases prom- 
The situation 
is thus described by Prof. Isaac Taylor Headland, of the Meth- 


odist University of Peking, in Harfer’s Weekly (June 16). He 


ising even criminals protection from punishment. 


says: 


‘About three years ago the Roman Catholic priests, through 
the influence of the French minister, were given official rank cor- 
responding to that of the various Chinese officials—viceroy, gov- 
ernor, taotai, etc.—and it was made obligatory upon the Chinese 
officials, when appointed to a new or leaving an old post, to call 
upon or send his card to the bishop or priest, while at the same 
time it put into the hands of the clergy no small power when they 
met an official, especially in cases of litigation. 

“The Roman Catholic Christians were often oppressed by non- 
Christian members of their community, and asa result the church 
appointed two of her priests to attend to no other duties except 
the investigation of evidence in cases of litigation, and the con- 
duct of such cases as they thought unjust before the official. The 
fact that they had official rank, and the other very important fact 
that they were foreigners, both added to their power, and they 
were thus able to meet the official not only on his own ground, 
but with the additional power of understanding foreign law. 
The Christians were therefore enabled to obtain justice. 

“But it is supposed by the Chinese that they sometimes ob- 
tained more than justice, and that the priest was more than a 
match for the official, and sometimes obtained a decision in favor 
of his clients when the decision should have been against them ; 
however that may be, both officials and people began to develop 
a secret hatred for the foreigners and the Christians. It must 
not be hastily concluded that the priests were wrong and the 
Chinese right, nor at the same time is there warrant for conclud- 
ing that the Chinese were wrong and the priests always right. 
The right and wrong of it, it is not our intention to discuss, but 
only to account for the present condition of affairs. For proof 
that this is the true explanation of the present situation we need 
only examine the attitude of ex-Governor Yii, the conduct of his 
successor Yiian, and various expressions in the edicts issued by 
the Empress-Dowager some four months ago, in which she men- 
tioned the difficulties which were constantly occurring between 
her Christian and non-Christian subjects, and advised that they 
be settled in accordance with right and justice.” 


Professor Headland, by the way, did not think, when writing, 
that the foreigners in Peking were in danger of being murdered. 
The Chinese, he thinks, fully understand the power of foreign 
nations to punish such murders, and those which have already 
occurred were a mistake, and not sanctioned by the Boxers them- 
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selves. He deplores the possibility of a partition of China, and 
thinks that that would be a calamity even greater than a general 
quarrel among the European nations. The triumph of the pro- 
gressive party of young Chinese will do a thousand times more 
for China than partition among European nations can effect. 

The charges against Catholic missionaries are, of course, re- 
sented with some heat. An explanation given in 7he Sun, after 
interviews with some of the Catholic clergy, is to the effect that 
the powers conferred by the French treaty are purely ceremo- 
nious, intended to make personal intercourse possible between 
ecclesiasts and the Chinese officials. An explanation furnished 
by the editor of 7he Messenger of the Sacred Heart is to the 
effect that it has been the aim of the Catholic missionaries to 
have the spiritual, industrial, civil, and military forms of civili- 
zation go hand-in-hand, and had the Protestant missionaries fol- 
lowed the same course they would not be in such terrornow. As, 
soon as inhabitants of a certain district are converted to Catholi- 
cism, the priests see to it that they are familiarized with the use 
of modern arms. This is necessary in order to protect them- 
selves from the numerous robber bands. ‘The result has been 
that every Catholic village has become a sort of stronghold to 
which the peaceable element among the people flees for protec- 
tion in time of danger. 

The Standard and Times (Philadelphia, Rom. Cath.) stigma- 


tizes as ‘“‘a malignant lie” the assertion already quoted from a 


member of the Presbyterian Board, and says (June 16) : 

‘*Sober-minded lay observers find a far different reason for this 
alarming recrudescence of nativism in China, It finds it in the 
sudden development of the spirit of militarism on the part of 
Engiand and this country, and the avarice of the rest of the 
Western powers in the scramble for commercial supremacy in the 
East. It is more than ordinary flesh and blood could endure to 
behold a set of outside governments ‘coolly dividing up a vast 
country into so many ‘spheres of influence,’ without as much as 
‘by your leave’ to the party most interested.” 

The Catholic News (June 16) insists that the uprising of the 
Boxers is anti-Christian rather than anti-Catholic, and that both 
Catholics and Protestants have done all in their power to protect 
their own converts from persecution. It quotes in support of this 
view an article by William W. Rockhill, former secretary of le- 
gation at Peking and now director of the Bureau of American 
Writing in Col/ier’s Weekly, Mr. Rockhill says that 
to nine tenths of the Chinese Christianity is the source of all the 


Republics. 


present troubles of the empire, and that their very existence as 
a nation depends upon its eradication. He quotes from the gen- 
eral provisions of our treaty with China (Art. 29, treaty of 1858), 
which insures that Chinese converts who peaceably teach and 
practise the Christian religion ‘‘shall in no case be interfered 
with or molested,” and he says: 


“The above provision of our treaty has led the Chinese Chris- 
tians to believe that they are practically independent of the gov- 
ernment of their own country; that in all cases of trouble, 
whether private feuds or when charged with some offense by the 
officials, they can appeal through the foreign missionary to his 
legation in Peking, and thus escape the punishment usually 
meted out to Chinese. 

“In case of the Roman Catholics, the Christians in many cases 
have been organized into communities from which all non-Chris- 
tians were excluded, and the priest has been not only the spiri- 
tual guide but alsothe temporal ruler. When they had paid their 
taxes to China, they had discharged the only duty they owed to 
their country. ‘The priest protected them against all exactions 
of the provincial authorities, and argued their case in person be- 
fore prefects and governors. 

“Altho the foreign Protestant missionaries have not here- 
tofore as strenuously defended before the local authorities the 
rights and privileges of their flocks as have the Catholics, never- 
theless they have done so sufficiently to make all their Christians 
feel that they were upheld by some one or more foreign power, 
and that they could successfully resist the petty exactions and 
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vexations common from time immemorial to all Asiatic govern- 
ments.” 


A writer in Zhe Independent (June 21), Henry Liddell, M.D., 
quotes from a small book published in China for the purpose of 
combating the Christian religion. It is entitled “*A Death-Blow 
to Corrupt Doctrines,” and has had an enormous circulation, one 
person having paid for the distribution of 800,000 copies. It has 
been translated by the Christian missionaries themselves for the 
purpose of letting in light upon the character of the opposition 
they encounter. Here is one of the passages descriptive of Chris- 
tianity : 


“The religion of T’ien-chu [lit., ‘Sect of the Lord of Heaven’ ] 
originated with Jesus. Its adherents falsely assert that Jesus 
was endowed with divine gifts. . . . Priests are for the most part 
educated to their profession from their childhood. They are 
emasculated. . . . Those who enter this religion practise wicked- 
ness with the priests without restraint. Every seventh day all 
assemble in church. . . . When the ceremonies are over all give 
themselves up to debauchery. This they call ‘the Great Com- 


“They make use of occult and devilish arts and bewitch the 
ignorant by magical arts and incantations, so they joyfully enter 
the sect. .. . When a person enters this religion the teacher 
gives him four ounces of silver and a pill. When he has taken 
this pill his whole mind is confused and darkened, so that he de- 
stroys his ancestral tablets and only worships an image of a naked 
child which points one finger toward heaven and another toward 
the earth. They say this is the Prince Jesus. Families having 
daughters, on entering their religion, restrain one of them from 
marriage. ‘These are the guardians of the locks and keys of the 
chest containing magical spells and incantations. ‘They are 
called ‘the old women who open the chest.’ ... In case of 
funerals, the religious teachers eject all the relatives and friends 
from the house, and the corpse is put into the coffin with closed 
doors. Both eyes are secretly taken out, and the orifice sealed 
up with a plaster. The reason for extracting the eyes is this: 
From one hundred pounds of Chinese lead can be extracted eight 
pounds of silver, and the remaining ninety-two pounds of lead 
can be sold at the original cost. But the only way to obtain this 
silver is by compounding the lead with the'eyes of Chinamen. 
The eyes of foreigners are of no use for this purpose. .. . It is 
impossible to enumerate all their practises. If we seek for the 
general motive which leads to them, it is a fixed determination 
atterly to befool our people, and under false pretense of religion 
to exterminate them. Thus they wish to take possession of the 
Middle Kingdom.” 





Influence of the Quakers.—The Yearly Meeting of the 
Friends has recently been held in New York, and the doctrines 
peculiar to them have attracted more than usual attention from 
the secular journals by reason of the recent wars in which the 
United States has been engaged. We find, therefore, an expan- 
sionist and an anti-expansionist view of the Quakers. The 
Springfield Republican represents the latter. It says: 


“It is not a good omen for the republic that the society of 
Friends continues to decrease in numbers, even in Philadelphia, 
where it should still be strong. It is, indeed, still strong in that 
city and in Baltimore in the personal representation it has in 
every excellent cause, national or local—in the moral strength it 
gives through the men and women of the meeting who are en- 
gaged in humanitarian work. Note the membership and the 
official list of unpaid service in important causes—of the red 
man, of the negro, of public charities, of the purification of the 
civil service ; wherever there is even a small body of Friends, 
there will be found the Quaker element strongly in evidence. 
The time has come for a vigorous proselytization, like that of 
George Fox, tho adapted with judgment and prudence to the 
conditions of the day—to rencw and magnify the Quaker spirit, 
which is always in behalf of the fines: and noblest life. Now 
more than ever the declaration against war should be empha- 
sized.” 


Quite otherwise is the tone of comment in the New York Sun. 


[June 23, 1900 


Quoting from one of the speakers in the Yeariy Meeting who 
called attention to the unswerving opposition of the Friends to 
war, Zhe Sun asks whether they have ever exercised any influ- 
ence on government affairs, and answers by an appeal to history . 


“The Religious Society of the Friends was founded by George 
Fox about the middle of the seventeenth century, or about two 
hundred and fifty years ago, a period during which war and 
great wars have been almost continuous. In 1647, when he first 
traveled through England preaching his doctrines, the terrible 
Thirty Year’s War, one of the most prolonged and destructive 
in the history of mankind, was still raging, the Peace of West- 
phalia not having been concluded until the year after. At that 
time, too, England was distraught with the civil war, which 
began five years before.” 


The various wars since the days of Fox are catalogued, and 
The Sun concludes : 


‘“Whatever other influence, therefore, may have been exerted 
by the Friends on public opinion, the history of Christendom 
since their rise has not demonstrated that, so far as fighting is 
concerned,the precept and practise of this peace-loving people 
has been [?] powerful; yet that they have neglected no [any] op- 
portunity to proclaim their principles can not be charged against 
them truthfully. They have done all they could against war and 
in behalf uf peace ; but as the new century approaches we see all 
Christendom armed as never before, and the nations outside of 
its domain learning more and more the lessons of fighting.” 





THE LATE PROFESSOR PARK. 


FEW days ago, at the ripe age of ninety-one, Prof. Edwards 
A. Park, once the storm-center of theological controversies 
that raged around Andover Seminary, passed to his rest. The 
youngest of his pupils, as Ze Outlook observes, must be now 
forty-five years of age, and to younger men he is little but a 
name. But “among the present leaders of religious thought, one 
can hardly find a name that equals his in the peculiar combina- 
tion of the impressive preacher and the subtle lecturer.” The 
following incident is told, which, whether true or not, illustrates 
the prominence which the professor held a few years ago in the 
theological field : 


“In Germany he purposely got into conversation, zvcognito, 
with Strauss, the author of the ‘Life of Jesus.’ and asked him 
some simple question. This he followed with others equally sim- 
ple, working round, in the Socratic style, to his real objective, 
where Strauss made an answer in plain conflict with what he had 
said before. ‘Who are you?’ said Strauss: ‘I know who you are. 
You are either the devil or you are Professor Park.’” 


The Outlook says editorially of him: 


“He was the last and among the most eminent in that line of 
theologians, headed by Jonathan Edwards, of Northampton, who 
for a century strove by their ‘improvements’ of Calvinism to re- 
lieve it of objections apparent in the dawn of the more ethical 
and humanistic spirit of our times. He and his somewhat older 
contemporary, Dr. Nathaniel W. Taylor, who was professor of 
theology at Yale from 1822 till his death in 1858, were for sixty 
years the chief representatives of the improved or new Calvinism 
that was called ‘the New England Theology,’ and outside of the 
Congregational churches was known as ‘New School’ Presbyte- 
rianism. The bleaching effect of their work, resulting in varie- 
ties which Professor Park himself characterized as ‘ Calvinistic, 
Calvinistical, Calvinisticalish,’ was feared and detested by those 
to whom pure Calvinism and pure Christianity were synonymous 
terms. Dr. Park’s progressive orthodoxy was regarded as a 
lapse toward Unitarianism. During the middle third of this cen- 
tury the theological presses at New Haven and Andover on one 
side, and Princeton on the other side, teemed with polemic es- 


“In the new series of theological controversies which began 
about the time of his retirement in 1881, Professor Park has been 
for the most part a spectator, but a spectator known to be warmly 
interested in holding fast to the theological limits which he him- 
self had reached. The‘ progressive orthodoxy’ of the younger 
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professors at Andover found no more favor with him than Prince- 
ton had shown forty years before to hisown. The denunciation 
then visited on him for ‘semi-Unitarianism’ was now atoned for 
by the epithet ‘the Nestor of Orthodoxy.’” 


Of the professor as a preacher, the editor of The /ndependent 
has this to say: 

‘Professor Park was as much of a rhetorician as Dr. Storrs. 
He had the nature of the poet and of the orator, as well as of the 
logician. In these respects he more nearly resembled Jonathan 
Edwards than any of the successors of that great theologian ; and 
it is not strange that his admiration for President Edwards was 
so profound, and that he planned, but never published, a full 
exposition of Edwards's life and theology. Professor Park was 
a most persuasive preacher. Men listened spellbound to his ser- 
mons of an hour long. Some of them, the Peter sermon, the 
Judas sermon, became famous. And his delivery was sweet or 
powerful, as the thought might require. When he preached a 
sermon in criticism of Episcopalian liturgicism before the Massa- 
chusetts Congregational Association, a distinguished clergyman 
found fault with its severity. ‘But,’ replied Professor Park to 
him, ‘I read it over to you beforehand, and you approved it.’ 
‘Yes,’ replied the clergyman, ‘but when you preached it you put 
the devil into it.’” 


ANTIQUITY OF RELIGIOUS MUSIC. 


HE line of demarcation between secular and religious music, 
tho inherent in the music itself, is difficult to define ac- 
curately. Some contend that church music is totally different 
from secular music, but D. E. Hervey in The Church Eclectic 
(April) asserts that both sides tc the controversy are wrong, and 
that the true idea is to be found in a judicious mean. While 
Rossini’s music is fertile in beautiful melody, sound theoretical 
knowledge, and mastery of effect, it is evident, Mr. Hervey ob- 
serves, that his religious music is strikingly inappropriate. Such 
distinctions are felt rather than defined, and it needs no musical 
education to mark the difference. But that music and worship 
are bound closely together, Mr. Hervey shows by tracing the 
evolution from the earliest times, when homage to a god was ac- 
companied by barbarous sounds upon primitive instruments. 
The Egyptians, Assyrians, and Babylonians developed their 
music to the utmost extent possible at that time. Religious pro- 
cessions, when vocal and instrumental music were important, are 
mentioned in the sacred books of the East, ceremonies in which 
“all the known instruments were employed, combined with the 
singing of odes.” Mr. Hervey writes: 


‘A thousand years before the Christian era the Persians formed 
religious processions in which they sang their prayers and 
praises. . . . The various religions of India all employ music in 
their services of worship, and in the Buddhist temples the chor- 
isters, clad in white robes, are ranged down the sides very much 
as in some Christian churches. . . . Even among the pagan in- 
habitants of the Pacific islands the same general custom is found. 
In Tahiti, the offering of human sacrifices was accompanied by 
the chanting of long prayers.” 


Everywhere music was looked upon as the essential accompani- 
ment of worship, and this fact is not strange, thinks Mr. Her- 
vey, “for music is the highest expression of the emotional facul- 
ties, and true worship is thoroughly emotional.” If we turn to 
the Bible, he says, we shall find innumerable references to music 
and musical instruments. In the Song of Moses, in the Psalms 
of David, in passages where we are told to “sing unto the Lord,” 
the religious fervor and exalted poetry are closely allied to music 
in the sacred services. 

And history carries us further back still to the year 3800 B.c., 
when Sargon the Great ruled over the Akkadians, a remarkably 
cultured people, accounts of whose exploits have been preserved 
and translated. Their hymns, psalms, and prayers reveal the 
most exalted poetry, some “‘so strongly monotheistic that they 
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could be sung to-day, in the worship of Jehovah or Jesus, with 
little or no alteration,” such, for example, as their prayer to the 
Mediator, which was chanted : 


‘“*O Benefactor, who can escape Thy hail? 

Thy will is the sublime sword with which Thou rulest heaven and earth. 

I commanded the sea, and the sea became calm ; 

I commanded the flower, and the flower ripened to grain ; 

I commanded the circuit of the river, and by the will of the BenefactorT 

turned its course. 

How sublime art Thou ! 

What transitory being equal to Thee! 

O Benefactor amongst all the gods, 

Thou art the rewarder ! 

O Lord of battles ! 

Merciful One among the gods! 

Generator who bringest back the dead to life! 

Beneficent King of Heaven and earth, 

To Thee is the life of life, 

To Thee belong life and death !”’ 

From what has been said, it is clearly seen that the relation of 
music to worship has been a development, reaching its culmina- 
tion after “‘ages of experiment and growth.” Church music, in- 
stead of being sensuously emotional, as it was in the Middle 
Ages, should aim at the exaltation of the soul. Mr. Hervey con- 
cludes by saying: 

‘““From the masses of Haydn and Mozart, and their imitations, 
equally as beautiful and equally as inappropriate as the works of 
Rossini already referred to, church musicians have revolted, and 
a new school has arisen that would restore to worship-music its 
spiritual character. This school is gradually gaining the ascen- 
dancy, and the time is certainly near when the ideals of the 
ancients will be renewed in our music for worship.” 


DO CHRIST’S TEACHINGS FURNISH GUID- 
ANCE IN POLITICS? 


i the ranks of practical Christian workers in Germany, the 

recent work of Pastor Friedrich Naumann, entitled ‘‘ Demo- 
kratie und Kaisertum” (‘‘ Democracy and the Imperial Power”), 
has aroused a deep and disappointing sensation. The author 
has been one of the most active representatives of the Christian 
Socialist agitation, which has seen in the application of the teach- 
ings of Christ to the social and political problems of the day t’ 2 
panacea for all the ills that afflict humanity. He has also been 
and still is the editor of the //z//e, the organ of this propaganda, 
and on account of his prominence in the church life of the empire he 
was invited to accompany the Emperor on his Jerusalem journey 
in the fall of 1898, the result of which was his book “ Asia,” an 
excellent account of the modern Biblical Orient. 

In his new work, Naumann has practically withdrawn from his 
former position and now declares that the principles of Christ are 
not applicable to the problems of modern, social, and political 
life. He states his present position plainly in these words: 


“Jesus Christ was not a politician. The attempt has often 
been made to extract from the never-failing fountain of His 
Word the rules that should control political thought and action. 
Protestants, too, have made such attempts, and in former years 
the author of this book has joined in theseefforts. But the result 
of all these studies has been the conviction that the moral ideas 
of the Master are of such a general character, being intended for 
application to all manners and conditions of men, and are so 
purely ethical and abstract in their nature, that they do not fur- 
nish a guide to conduct in specific cases nor answer such ques- 
tions as, What should be our politics in the period of industrial- 
ism, or our attitude toward social democracy, or even toward 
aristocracy? Jesus thereby does not decrease in value for us; 
but we are not able to deduce our political tactics from Him.” 

Naumann’s book is intended to furnish an ideal political pro- 
gram, intended primarily for Germany (where he urges the Em- 
peror to sever his connection with the Conservative Party and 
head the Liberals), but in its fundamental principles applicable 
to political activity everywhere. After discarding the idea that 
Christ furnishes all necessary principles for managing pub- 
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lic affairs, Naumann considers the part which pity and kind- 
ness play as political motives. He no longer recognizes the prin- 
ciple of love of one’s neighbor as the decisive factor in political 
action. Indeed, politics has nothing to do with seeking the hap- 
piness of mankind. It is not a contest for ethical ideas, but 
rather a struggle between various classes along economic lines ; 
and that class is entitled to control the affairs of state which is 
best able to advance the total interests of the state. This is the 
central problem of practical politics. He summarizes his new 
views in these words: 

“It lies in the nature of the case that politics is a struggle be- 
tween certain powers for certain rights. Hewho seesin political 
agitation essentially a kind of application of ethics knows but 
little about it. Political activity has no power of realizing an 
ethical ideal that stands over and above all contest. The only 
thing that can be said in this connection is this, that the attain- 
ment of power through political movement should be sought as 
in harmony with the teachings of ethics, and that the party that 
has gained control should exercise its power without barbarism 
or wickedness. In this sense is to be understood the ideal of 
Christian Socialism, namely, that of ‘ethicizing the struggle of 
the masses.’ ” 

Politics are then virtually the struggle forsupremacy. On this 
point Naumann says further: 

“Rights and privileges originate in the course of historical de- 
velopment; but they are based on might. In the principle 
‘might makes right’ there is contained a great historical truth. 
What good do ‘natural rights’ do a man if he has no power to 
secure for himself these ‘rights’ ? What good does it do the pro- 
letariat if, on the basis of natural human rights, it demands 
freedom, and is too weak to fight for these?” 


This change of front on the part of so prominent a representa- 
tive of Christian Socialism has aroused as much excitement as 
did the step of Pastor Blumhardt, of Bohl, who several months 
ago joined the Social Democrats on the plea that only through 
their ideals could the ethical ideas of Christ be realized.— 7rams- 
lation made for Tue Lirerary Dicesv. 





IS THE PROTESTANT CHURCH OF GERMANY 
ORTHODOX OR HETERODOX? 
T has been repeatedly affirmed and denied, seemingly on 
equally good authority, that the critical views taught by the 
theological professors in the German universities also prevail in 
the pulpits and pews of the Protestant churches of the Father- 
land. An investigation of this subject has recently been made 
by the Protestant, the organ of liberal theology, with results that 
rather disappointed those who conducted it. The Protestant re- 
ports the details as follows: 

“The heresy trial and condemnation of Pastor Weingart [see 
LirerRARY DicEst, March 10], a representative of the newer and 
modern type of theology that finds its exponents in practically 
all German universities, induced the editor of this paper to send 
out a general appeal to all evangelical-minded men and women 
of the empire, of all parties and creeds, including more than one 
hundred copies to the chief political, religious, and ethical peri- 
odicals, in order to discover how the recipients stand on the ques- 
tion at issue. The leading question reads as follows: What do 


‘you think concerning the resurrection of Christ, and what do you 


think of the statement in the Easter sermon of Weingart, on ac- 
count of which he was deposed from office, namely, that ‘the tired 
body of Christ remained in the tomb, dusttodust’? The answers 
to this appeal were exceedingly meager in number. ~ Altho thou- 
sands of copies were sent out, the actual number of replies was 
only eighty-four, and of these fully thirty were in favor of the 
orthodox view. Accordingly only fifty-four voices responded 
from the liberal ranks of the German churches, and there is con- 
siderable reason for the papers of the conservative and confes- 
sional type to speak of this effort and its results as a‘ glaring 
fiasco of liberal theology.’” 


Most of these replies are representative of both the old and the 
new theological thought within the church of Germany. The 
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Protestant has printed them all, and we reproduce some of the 
most instructive from both sides: 


No. 16. “I believe in the resurrection of Jesus Christ. This 
is the solid foundation and the central pillar of our faith. With- 
out this, there would be no resurrection and no forgiveness of 
sins for us. Without the resurrection, all of Christ’s work would 
be in vain.” 

No. 66. “I believe that Christ personally and bodily arose 
from the dead, as the Scriptures teach. Whoever can not believe 
this can be a pious person, in the sense of the classical world, but 
he can not be a true Christian believer.” 


No. 46. ‘“Christ’s own words (Luke xxiv. 39) must convince 
every true believer that He has risen indeed, and he who doubts 
the real resurrection of the Lord is without hope.” 


No. 237. “Either there was a bodily resurrection of Christ and 
a real Christianity or we have all been deceived in our faith in 
Jesus of Nazareth.” 


No. so. “If Christ had not really arisen from the dead, then 
Christ’s coming upon the earth would have been absolutely with- 
out a purpose or a blessing, and He himself would have been a 
powerful liar, and He would have been nothing but a mortal 
being.” 


The editor closes his review of these orthodox opinions with 
the words: “So much is certain, that, among this class, Chris- 
tianity stands or falls with the belief in bodily resurrection of 
Jesus.” 

Just what those who deny this view see in the resurrection can 
be gleaned from the following “liberal” replies: 


No. 42. “Sucha thing as is described in the account of the 
resurrection of Jesus never really took place as an objective 
reality. This must be claimed not because the reports on the 
affair are contradictory, but because it stands in flat contradic- 
tion to the experience of mankind and to the scientific teachings 
of the day. It is the product of the wonder- and miracle-loving 
world of the ancients. Neither as one really arisen nor as a body 
of light (Zzchtlezb) did Christ appear to His disciples, but, as is 
the case with all mortals, His body returned to the dust. Chris- 
tians have been accustomed to lay too much stress on the resur- 
rection. Christianity has a better foundation in historical truth 
and reality, and should not be based on a disputed matter.” 


No. go. “The belief in the bodily resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
in violation of all the laws of the physical world, is an insult to 
the scientific spirit and scholarship of the age and an insult to 
all true religiousness [Re/igtosztat], which does not put the im- 
press of nonsense upon the incarnation of Jesus by claiming a 
bodily resurrection, but in the‘ resurrection of Christ’ recognizes 
the continued influence of Christ for the better and higher devel- 
opment of mankind.” 

No. 75. “In my estimation the resurrection of Christ signifies 
His ever-active influence for good in the congregations founded 
by His disciples. Ido not believe in any supernatural process 
that took place in the empty tomb of the Lord.” 

No. 41 says: “I believe in the Easter message, ‘Jesus lives!’ 
But I believe it in this sense, that Jesus Christ, the God-man, 
was a child of God in the same sense in which we are asked to be 
such, and that like His brethren He was subjected to the ordinary 
laws of nature. I fully approve of Weingart’s position and 
teaching.” 


Both friend and foe of the “liberal” view conclude from the 
test that the old Evangelical doctrines of the Reformation are 
still the controlling factors in the Protestantism of Germany.— 
Translations made for Tue Literary Dicest. 


AMONG the curiosities of religion isa movement reported to be in exist- 
ence in a remote part of Georgia, near Demorest. Ina letter to the Rev. 
Lyman Johnston, editor of the Toledo Stumblingstone (itself worthy of no- 
tice from the student of religious phenomena), a correspondent writes: 

“The worst heresy and the wildest fanaticism I ever saw in my life is 
raging in thig region. Itis the Fire-Baptized Association. They are holy 
rollers and dancers. They boast of five distinct works of grace: (1st) Con- 
version; (2d) sanctification; (3d) baptism with the Holy Ghost; (4th) bap- 
tism of fire; (sth) the heavenly dynamite. Free Methodists are nowhere 
compared tothis. H. I. Irwin, of Lincoln, Nebr., is the progenitor of this 
latest travesty on true religion. The thing needs to be probed with the 
sharp sword oftruth. Yours in His name.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


EUROPEAN POLITICS AND THE CHINESE 
IMBROGLIO. 


HE press of Europe are pretty nearly unanimous in declar- 

ing that the lives of foreigners and the treaty rights which 

the powers so hardily won from China must be protected at all 
costs; but here their unanimity ends, for the evident weakness 
of China renders a successful defense against European forces 
very improbable, and there.is a fear that one or the other power 
may unduly and dangerously increase its strength by grasping 

















THE EUROPEAN SPIDER SPINS ITS IRON WEB OVER THE WHOLE WORLD. 
—UTk, Berlin. 


at an overwhelmingly large share of the prostrate empire. That 
the Chinese ascribe the aggressiveness of the Western powers 
solely to their own military incapacity is shown by the writings of 
Chang Chih Tung, Viceroy of Liang Hu, of which the Shanghai 
Celestial Empire gives several instalments. We quote from 
them as follows: 


“With fifty war-ships on the sea and thirty myriads of troops 
on land; with daily additions to both ships and troops; with the 
daily strengthening of our forts and equipping them with the 
best engines of modern warfare ; and with the railways intersect- 
ing the land, what country would dare begin hostilities against 
China, or in any way infringe upon her treaty rights? . . . China 
is not on an equal footing with the West. This is perceived in 
the fact that the duty on imports is fixed by Western govern- 
ments. Notsoin China. Merchants engaged in business abroad 
are subject to the laws of the country in which they reside. Not 
so in China. Foreign commerce is confined to seaports in the 
West. Notsoin China. The murder of a foreigner by a Chinese 
is a very serious matter, but the killing of a ‘Chinaman’ bya 
foreigner is a trivial thing. Foreign countries have no mixed 
courts. In fact, China is really not in the comity of nations, and 
it is useless to prate about international law. Disarmament is 
an international joke, and international law a deception in the 
present circumstances. ‘There is nothing for it but to seek help 
in ourselves.” 


Many writers point out that overweening national pride is to 
a large extent responsible for China’s present helplessness. 
After the war with Japan the mass of the people were prevented 
from knowing what a sorry spectacle China presented in that 
struggle. The scribes, whose position corresponds in a general 
way to that of our newspaper men, feared loss of influence if they 
were to admit inferiority in anything that is Chinese. Hermann 
Schumacher, in the Berlin 7ageé/at/, writes in the main as fol- 
lows: 
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Nothing has been saved from the wreck of China’s former 
greatness but this overweening self-sufficiency, which leads 
every Chinaman, especially every mandarin, to regard the for- 
eigner as in some way inferior. The entire history of Europe's 
dealings with the Chinese is a series of assaults upon this objec- 
tion of the Chinese to equality with the Western barbarians. But 
when this feeling of superiority once vanishes, the faith of the 
people in their institutions and government will also be lost, and, 
as the empire is really weak, frightful revolutions must occur. 
It is impossible to preserve this Chinese self-esteem. The inter- 
ests of the foreigners are no longer confined to the trade of the 
treaty ports. Railroad interests, mining interests, industrial in- 
terests, have been added, and these must be protected. 


For some years the British element has favored the factions 
which oppose the Manchu dynasty. These factions are regarded 
as progressive, while the defenders of the dynasty are viewed as 
hopelessly reactionary. 

Russia, however, is supposed to favor the dynasty, and, accord- 
ing to the general tenor of the British press, Great Britain is not 
desirous of an open rupture with Russia. It is hoped that Japan 
will inake the first move. Zhe Saturday Review (London) says: 


ar 


[The same shortsightedness which has led the Empress and 
her advisers to encourage the Boxers to persecute missionaries 
and their converts, without foresight of the dangers entailed, 
might lead them to accept Russian intervention as a device of 
the moment, without regard to consequences which Japanese 
statesmen clearly apprehend. . . . Certain eventualities come, 
curiously enough, to be accepted as axiomatic. Conflict between 
Russia and Great Britain on the frontiers of India is by many 
so regarded. Conflict between Russia and Japan in northeast- 
ern Asia appears to be more imminent still. Korea may be the 
crux of the situation. But Japanese statesmen would regard 
probably with scarcely less anxiety an extension of Russian in- 
fluence beyond the Great Wall over Pechili. Nor, certainly, 
would they stand alone. Germany’s avowed sphere of influence 
is the adjacent province of Shantung with a more or less clearly 
defined hinterland stretching back up the course of the Yellow 
River toward Honan. ‘The commercial interests of Great Britain 
and the United States in North China are very great; and neither 
could view with indifference any increase of the great influence 
which Russia has already acquired at Peking. We may sinile at 
the suggestion that French troops should be sent up the Yang-tze 
to Hankow. Strong protest was made in well-informed quarters 
against the apathy which allowed a line penetrating the heart of 
the Yang-tze valley to pass into other than British hands. We 
have not probably yet seen the end of that blunder; but the Box- 
ers are not yet demonstrating in Hupeh, and a French occupation 
of the Hankow terminus would scarcely be endured.” 


The London G/ode speaks of “ Russia’s shamefess exploitation 
of Great Britain’s troubles,” and demands an Anglo-Japanese 
ultimatum to Russia. The Journal des Débats (Paris) says: 


“For some years Great Britain has lost ground in the Far East. 
Her share of the commerce there is, by dexterously cooked sta- 
tistics, made to appear as if it were increasing; but her loss of 
political influence is patent to all. ... The jingo press, with 
The Times at its head, incites the Cabinet to stop Russia’s ad- 
vance ; but with 200,000 men locked up in South Africa, it will be 
difficult to find the necessary troops. . . . As for ourselves, we 
have no secret ambitions. All we desire is the restoration of 
order, and our forces will be directed solely to assist in that.” 


The Handelsblad (Amsterdam) says: 


“It is quite possible that Russia will pull the chestnuts out of 
the fire—to keep them herself. Russia has enough troops near 
the seat of the trouble to do it. The London 7zmes is worked up 
about this prospect. England, says 7/e 7imes, has the oldest 
rights in China, and to her must be left the task of restoring or- 
der. The United States will be permitted to join England, if the 
Americans wish it. . . . All that sounds very grand, but for the 
present you can’t do much, Mr. Bull. You must first get rid of 
‘Mr.’ Kruger, the ‘late’ President, and his ‘robber’ government. 
You must civilize the ‘demoralized’ Boers. For that you need 
150,000 men in South Africa; if you withdraw them, the ‘robber 
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Boer’ will immediately be in evidence again. No, sir; youcan’t 
do anything to the Russians in China!” 


Indeed, nearly all Europe seems to agree that, besides the 
pacification of China in the interest of Western civilization, the 
present troubles must lead to a measuring of strength between 
Russia and Great Britain. M. v. Brandt, in the Deutsche Revue 
(Stuttgart) says: 


“Nothing that English diplomats and parliamentary secreta- 
ries may say can take away the fact that the Chinese and the 
Japanese both since 1895 have received the impression that Eng- 
land is afraid of Russia, and that she is a broken reed which will 
pierce the hand that relies upon her for support. . . . Two points, 
however, may fill the British people with proud confidence for 
the approaching struggle. One is Great Britain’s wealth, and 
the other the willingness of the British people of all classes to 
part with this wealth for the advantage of imperial interests.”— 
Translations made for THe LiTEeRARY DIGEsT. 





CHINESE IDEAS ABOUT CHINA. 


CHINESE writer by the name of Kang Yu Wei has recently 
published a book (in Chinese) dealing with the condition 

of his nativeland. The North China Herald (Shanghai) regards 
the book as such a fair and able presentation of the ideas of a 
large number of patriotic Chinamen that it has had the most 
striking passages translated. From them we cull the following: 


““We shall all be driven out of China. Russia has ejected the 
Jews, one hundred and sixty thousand being driven forth. 
Twenty-four hours were allowed them to get beyond the Russian 
boundaries. They could sell neithcr their lands nor houses, and 
could take with them only a little ready money. Not being al- 
lowed to avail themselves either of train or steamboat, their aged 
and their little ones had to be carried by the strong, and were in 
great fear. Moreover, when ejected from Russia, they had no 
native land to which toturn. Long ago Palestine had been par- 
celled out among its powerful neighbors. 

“So, if our country were conquered, and we were driven forth 
to live among foreigners, we, too, like the Jews, should have no 
fatherland to which to turn. We might attempt to enter some 
other country, but its people would eject us. Evenif they ad- 
mitted us among them, their rulers would tax us. 

‘Our race will be destroyed. See how Russia has treated Po- 
land. The Russians banished all the able-bodied men and al- 
lowed only the old men to remain in the country. Therefore the 
Polish race has been exterminated. At present the women of 
India are married to foreigners. Everybody knows that the 
races of India are in danger of being exterminated. To-day the 
white races predominate over the entire globe. Among the yel- 
low races, the Chinese only wield any political influence and 
rule their own country. 

“If our country should be conquered and its government con- 
trolled by foreigners, they would assuredly treat us as they have 
treated the Poles and the Hindus. We, our children, and our 
grandchildren would be altogether exterminated. Japan fore- 
sees this calamity, and she therefore retroceded to China ten of 
the captured battle-ships. She fears that our annihilation would 
jeopardize her independence. China and Japan hold the same 
close relationship to each other as do the lips to the teeth. 

“The Chinese race is vast, and our country is extensive. We 
are 400,000,000 and China is larger than the sixteen countries of 
Europe. The precious metals in our mines have no equal in the 
world. Yet tho we are so numerous, we are despised, insulted, 
and murdered by other people. The Chinese who live beyond 
the seas, numbering at least 5,000,000, are also daily abused and 
insulted by those among whom they live. Their government can 
not protect them. 

“But who are the government? China has no parliament. 
The power is all vested in one person. During the past thirty 
years, England, France, Russia, and Germany have all extended 
their boundaries and increased their power. China alone has 
retrograded. Who has done this? 

“This is all the doing of the Empress—the work of one woman 
who has profligately and disgracefully clung to the old ways.” 


[June 23, 1900 


After a detailed list of the crimes of the Empress, and lamen- 
tation for the weakness of giving up Formosa, the writer gives, 
as the remedy for the present state of affairs, the overthrow of 
the Dowager Empress and tie reinstating of the deposed Em- 
peror, and steady pursuit of necessary reform. Only the Em- 
peror, he declares, can win back power for the country and pro- 
tect the 400,000,000 inhabitants of China. 

Kang Yu Wei ends with the following appeal for drastic meas- 
ures : 


“Those [the Dowager Empress and Jung Lu] who have heaped 
all this wretchedness upon him [the Emperor] are robbers, vil- 
lains, and traitors, and any one would be justified in assassina- 
ting them, as the Japanese, years ago, killed their ambitious gen- 
erals, who, inspired by the same motives, acted in the same way. 
Heaven appeals to my 5,000,000 countrymen beyond the sea to 
unite in heart and purpose to save the Emperor, renovate the 
empire, ward off the threatened slavery, and save us from exter- 
mination. If the Emperor dies, all hope dies with him, and 
China’s ruin will be swift and complete.” 





BEGINNING OF THE END OF SIBERIAN EXILE. 


HE Russian Government has determined to abolish, or 
greatly restrict at least, the system of exile to Siberia, 
which was characterized by so many horrors, and which, a few 
years ago, was the subject of animated criticism in Europe and 
America. The reform is the direct result of the construction of 
the great Trans-Siberian Railway and the opening of that im- 
mense territory to civilization and industrial development. The 
Government has recognized the need of a radical change of its 
colonization policy in Siberia, and a special commission has been 
appointed toconsider the problem and report upon the substitutes 
for exile and upon the proper regulation of what may remain of 
the system. In its order the Government said: 


“At one time exile served as a means of peopling this vast and 
rich domain; but now, in proportion as Siberia has attracted 
more and more free settlers, who have, by honest and hard work, 
achieved their well-being in this former desert, further despatch 
thither of involuntary exiles has proved not only useless, but in- 
jurious to the territory. In its present form, the system gener- 
ally operates to the detriment, not only of the exiles, but of free 
local population. Hence, recognizing therein a burden to Siberia 
and an obstacle to its further development, it has become imme- 
diately necessary to do away with or restrict the practise.” 


The following points are submitted to the consideration of the 
commission: 1. The substitution for deportation of offenders by 
judicial decree of other suitable penalties. 2. The restriction 
or abolition of administrative exile, so far as it relates to other 
than political prisoners. 3. The improvement of the condition of 
the exiles already in Siberia. The most numerous element of 
Siberian exiles is contributed by the administrative system. 
Not counting political offenders, Russian writers give 79,909 as 
the number of men transported in the period 1826-46, while for 
the decade 1867-76 the number was 78,686. Since then, the aver- 
age annual number of administrative exiles of the ordinary class 
has been 6,000, not including the families of the offenders who 
follow them to Siberia. The total number of men annually sent 
there is over 12,000, 

In discussing the effect of the reform, a writer in the St. Peters- 
burg Russkate Bogatstvo (Russian Treasure) says: 


“Once entered upon the path of improvement, the Government 
will be obliged to go farther. Abolition or even restriction of the 
transportation system will necessitate other forms of repression. 
What is to be done with the enormous number of criminals whose 
destination hitherto has been Siberia? Our prisons are always 
overcrowded, having twice or thrice the number of criminals 
which they were designed to contain. The building of a suffi- 
cient number of new prisons would constitute a serious financial 
problem and would require considerable time. Hence it will be 
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necessary to have recourse to measures which are far beyond the 
limits of ordinary penal policy. 

‘Modern criminology has demonstrated that successful coping 
with crime involves not only influence upon the will of the indi- 
vidual prisoner, but also upon the social conditions which pro- 
duce crime. Science recommends large measures of a preventive 
character—the elevation of the material and moral state of the 
masses; protection of health, especially of the health of factory 
labor; temperance legislation, etc... . But the means imme- 
diately available to which the Government will have to address 
itself are those already adopted into European codes—indeter- 
minate sentences ; conditional penalties ; the parole system. All 
this will mean a total reorganization of our reactionary penal 
system.” 

The writer believes that for political offenders exile should con- 
tinue, because such offenders are a blessing, not a curse, to a 
newly opened country, being cultured, resourceful, and anxious 
to assist the backward. illiterate population. The Government, 
however, he observes, would have to treat them with some liber- 
ality and grant them a large degree of freedom.—7rans/ation 
made for THe LITERARY DiIGEsT. 


INTERNAL TROUBLES IN FRANCE. 


OILA! Again the Affaire Dfeyfus! A detective named 
Tomps has unearthed some letters relating to the case 
which, it is said, contain matters incriminating Dreyfus, and the 
Nationalists thereupon threaten to revive the charges against him. 
On the other hand, Emile Zola comes forward with demands for 
a new trial and for another chance to prove the guilt of the 
French General Staff. He says that “unless the matter is inves- 
tigated thoroughly, Germany, which has it in her power to prove 
how corrupt our military administration is, will do so on the eve 
of a war with France, thus robbing our soldiers of their faith in 
their commanders.” F. de Pressensé, in the Aurore (Paris) 
says: 

“The Nationalists are abo..t to reopen the Dreyfus affair, 
thanks to the weakness of the Republicans. Again the cam- 
paign is opened with lies and forgeries. To present these they 
claim full liberty, but they deny to us the right to reply in the 
name of truth and justice. It appears, too, that the Government 
is willing to assist the enemies of justice with the dogma that the 
criminals who wear a uniform may not be punished. Justice is 
violated under the claim that ‘reasons of state’ prevent the truth 
from being told! . . . It can not be said too often that the Affaire 
Dreyfus is a violation of justice in the interest of politics, and 
that this supposed secrecy for the public good is only the cloak of 
brutal force in the interest of injustice.” 


Meanwhile one of the strongest characters in the French Cabi- 
net, General de Gallifet, the Minister of War, has resigned, osten- 
sibly on account of ill health, in reality, as no one seems to doubt, 
because he dreads the reopening of the Dreyfus Affaire. His 
successor is General André, commander of the Tenth Infantry 
Division. He is evidently not popular with the anti-Republicans. 
We know little of the general,” says the /c/a7r, “but we know 
that the Dreyfusards give him their support. That is a bad sign.” 
The Echo de Paris declares that André at Orleans prohibited all 
newspapers from being distributed among the soldiers. The 
Gaulois declares that he prohibited anti-government papers 
alone, an act by which he earned the enmity of the Socialists. 
That paper further says: 


“Socialists, Freemasons, and Dreyfusards may rejoice and 
think he is of them; but we will not insult him by believing it. 
General André will not confess himself a Dreyfusard ; he will 
disappoint those who to-day rejoice at his elevation as much as 
Chanoine and Gallifet disappointed them.” 


The Libre Parole says: 


“The new minister does not deserve our sympathies. He is 
very friendly to Dreyfus, and merely a theoretical soldier. He 
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was made a general of division because he kept the newspapers 
out of barracks ; he could not command an army in the field, and 
it is easy to see that the experienced generals will not respect 
him.” 

The Republican press is vety well satisfied. The Radica/ 
says: 

‘“‘General André is a thorough soldier, and, what is more, he is 
a Republican soldier. For a Cabinet which must defend Repub- 
lican institutions, he is a very valuable acquisition. He is an 
enemy of military pronunciamentos, just as Gallifet is. The 
very fact that the Nationalists attacked his reputation whenever 
rumors of Gallifet’s resignation were about should speak for 
him.” 

The Figaro declares that General André is above all opposed 
to politics inthe army. The /ndépendance Belge (Brussels) be- 
lieves that the choice of General André as Gallifet’s successor 
neutralizes all bad effects of Gallifet’s resignation. 7he Specta- 
tor (London) says: 


“The program of the Nationalists is to revive the charge that 
the Ministry dislikes the army, and is controlled by Jewish cap- 
italists, and then to throw their followers into the street, trusting 
that the infuriated officers will refuse to give the orderto fire. If 
that happens, they reckon there will be anarchy for some hours, 
and then France, which dreads anarchy before all things, will 
throw herself at the feet of some strong man—for choice, General 
de Négrier. The plan is most astute, and tho we believe it will 
fail, it may produce most regrettable incidents and a European 
panic.” 

The Saturday Review, too, fears that even during the Exposi- 
tion quiet is not assured in France. 

The Deutsche Rundschau (Berlin) points out that the munici- 
pal elections have gone in favor of the republic except in Paris. 
“This,” says the magazine, “indicates that the country at large 
The Hande/lsblad (Amsterdam) hopes 
that the Cabinet will endeavor to govern without the Chambers, 
at least during the Exposition; and according to the Aé/nische 
Zeitung (Cologne), this is indeed the intention of the Govern- 


” 


is opposed to a change. 


ment. The Novoye Vremya (St. Petersburg) says: 


“Gallifet was forced to resign when he found that, after all, 
documents compromising officers of high rank existed. He 
realized that he had sacrificed already too many officers to the 
idea that military men may not dabble in politics. The position 
of the army in France is indeed difficult. For the fifth time a 
Minister of War, having satisfied himself of the injustice of the 
Dreyfusards, resigns. It is plain that there is no place fora 
minister willing to defend the army, and any officer who raises 
his voice in defense of the army is threatened with instant dis- 
missal.”— Translations made for Tue Lirerary DicEst. 





BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. 


HE distress in India besides being an occasion for wide- 
spread charitable activity, is also taken as an occasion for 
another display of the hostility to Great Britain which is so preva- 
lent on the continent of Europe. The attempt is frequently made 
to attribute the famine, in part at least, to British rule in India 
and to the drain upon India’s financial resources which that rule 
is allegedtocause. Withremarkable persistence, European jour- 
nals assert that the South African war has demonstrated such 
military incapacity in the British army that hopes of indepen- 
dence have been aroused in other of the British possessions. Es- 
pecially, so it is asserted, have such hopes been excited in India, 
which is said to be again ina state of ferment. The Hamburger 


Nachrichten is among those that make this statement. It de- 
scribes conditions in India as follows: 


India is inhabited by two entirely different races—the Aryan 
Hindus, who live in the northern part, and the Dravida races, 
which are everywhere in the peninsula, but chiefly in the south. 
The latter are the aborigines, and were conquered by the Hindus 
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some fifteen or twenty centuries before Christ. Both races are 
divided into a large number of different tribes. In the most nor- 
thern districts, again, are tribes of Tibetan origin. 

India has about 290,000,000 inhabitants, or nearly as many as 
Europe. Of these, 220,000,000 are under the direct sway of the 
Briton. They are divided into 170,000,000 Brahmans and 50, 000, - 
oo0 Mohammedans. Religious hatred divides the Brahmans 
from the Mohammedans, but both hate the English still more 
fiercely. Altho the Mohammedans form only one sixth of the 
entire population of India, they are the most important section, 
for they are the most energetic, and live chiefly in the parts in 
which the English consider that their rule is most firmly estab- 
lished. The mutiny of 1857 was chiefly a rising of the Moham- 
medans, and they are ready to rebel again if the slightest chance 
offers. Now, it most be remembered that these Mohammedans 
acknowledge the Sultan of Turkey as their khalifa and spiritual 
head. The British Government earnestly begged the Sultan to 
exert himself on Britain’s behalf during the great mutiny, and 
his influence caused the rebellion to collapse. Since then the 
British Government has changed its policy. It has become the 
enemy of Turkey, and that at a time when the pan-Islamitic idea 
is gaining ground. The khalifa has suffered no little through 
this change of British views. British agents and British gold 
have fostered the rebellions in the Balkan Peninsula, in Armenia, 
and in Crete. The Sultan will not again save British rule in 
India. 

The maxim divide et impera has been followed with great suc- 
cess by the British; but it is losing force. The Hindus have 
lately adopted an attitude of encouragement and sympathy to- 
ward revolts of the Mohammedans. Such revolts are chiefly due 
to the terrible exploitation by the zemindars to which the people 
are subjected. The British Government, like the Turkish Goy- 
ernment, claims the ownership of nearly all the land. Of the 
harvest, three fifths belong to the Government, two fifths—sub- 
ject to further taxation—are nominally left tothe farmer. That 
is to say, the unfortunate natives pay sixty per cent. of their in- 
come for the blessiug of British rule. But the soil is rich, and 
the farmers would not rebel if that were all. 

But the Britons, who never fail to thunder against Turkish 
misrule, have no better system for gathering the taxes than have 
the Turks. What tothe Turkish raja is the mu/terim, that to 
the Indian ryot is the zemindar, the taxgatherer. The zemin- 
dar receives one eleventh of the Government’s share for his trou- 
ble; but he is given full freedom in the choice of his methods for 
gathering the taxes, and the oppression and corruption which re- 
sult from this system may easily be imagined. 

Much is said about the public works in India. As a matter of 
fact, the roads, railroads, bridges, etc., are built for the conven- 
ience of the exploiters only, and only accidentally do the natives 
profit by them. The plain truth is that India has been made 
very poor, despite the wealth of her soil, for the conquerors do 
not spend the revenue or their princely salaries in India, as native 
rulers do. Much noise is made of any half-hearted measure for 
the relief of a famine; but in reality only once were energetic 
measures taken—under Lord Northbrook, in 1873 and 1874. 


Abert Métin, in a pamphlet on his late tour around the world, 
describes how the British keep themselves out of touch with the 
natives in India, precluding thereby all possibility of being re- 
garded as anything but tyrants. A French gentleman invites a 
distinguished native, a knight of the Legion of Honor, to dinner. 
All the English immediately leave. A French lady appears be- 
fore the viceroy with an exquisite piece of native jewelry. She 
is promptly censured for this recognition of native art. He says 
further : 


‘*“Yet there are many talented and able men among the Indians 
who keenly resent this treatment. The leaders of the national 
movement are as well informed on international subjects as are 
cultured Europeans, and they demand freedom of the press and 
freedom to discuss internal affairs. Only lately a native jour- 
nalist was sentenced to five years’ imprisonment because he dared 
to assert that the plague and the famine could be more effectively 
combated if the natives were given a greater share of the man- 
agement of their affairs. As a matter of fact, the rule of the 
Briton does not differ from that of the grand mogul. ‘There are 
troops to shoot down the discontented, and officials who are tax- 
gatherers, administrators, and judges all in one person.” 


An article appears in 7he /ndependent (New York), written 
by Edgar Mels, formerly editor of an organ of the British Gov- 
ernment in Johannesburg, and who “has made a special study of 
Indian and South African affairs.” He writes on “The Famines 
in India,” and he does not hold the British Government blameless 

















[June 23, 1900 


for the present condition. The cause of the famines he attributes 
to the “too rapid increase in population,” “the failures of crops,” 
and “the fact that the native princes, the maharajahs, the nizams, 
the begums, the raos, the nawabs, and the khans, retain control 
of huge tracts of arable lands, which they utilize for hunting in- 
stead of allowing them to be turned into fertile farms.” The 
personal character of the Hindu, especially his fatalism, is also 
an important factor. But Mr. Mels reproaches the Government 
in India with tardiness in facing the situation that now exists 
and with parsimony in preparing for it. He proceeds with the 
following arraignment: 


“But leaving aside the parsimony of the British Government, 
the fact remains that with Great Britain rests the onus of the fre- 
quent recurrence of the famines and their terrible consequences. 
One hundred and forty-five years of control by the East India 
Company and one hundred and thirty years’ control by Britain 
has left India no better off than it was three hundred years ago 
—in the matter of famines, at least. To show how little is done 
to prevent famines, the writer will quote official figures: 

“In 1897-98 the expenditure for military and military works 
was $90,000,000 1n round figures. For the far more important 
work of irrigation it was $3,C09,000! 

“The expenditure during the same period for salaries to gov- 
ernment officials was $50,000,coo; for the relief of the famine- 
stricken only $17,000,000 was spent. 

“But by far the most serious charge, and one that has so far 
been hushed up with considerable success, is the one which im- 
putes the disappearance of a famine fund of $100,000, 000 to gov- 
ernment officials. Shortly. after the famine of 1877 the Govern- 
ment then in power, Lord Lytton being the viceroy, decided to 
take precautions against the recurrence of the distress of that 
year. Accordingly every native in the British provinces was 
taxed and the above sum raised. 

“Time passed and many good crops drove all thought of famine 
out of the heads of the Government. Then, with the suddenness 
of a thunderclap, came the famine of 1898, finding the Govern- 
ment not only totally unprepared, but with a white elephant on 
its hands in the shape of a missing famine fund. Every effort 
was made to hush up the scandal. <A report was sent broadcast 
that the fund had been utilized in building military roads and 
for similar purposes. The public at large, being complacent, 
shrugged its collective shoulders and said nothing. The press 
of India remained remarkably quiet, all save the Bombay Gwar- 
dian, which charged openly that some one was guilty of theft and 
malfeasance. But the famine soon rose uppermost in the minds 
of all, and the famine fund was forgotten.”"— 7rans/ations made 
Jor Tue Lirerary Dicest. 
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FOREIGN POSSIBILITIES OF 
AMERICAN COMMERCE. 


Minister Finch, of Montevideo, under date of 
April 9, 1900, sends a statement tothe trade of Uru- 
guay in 1899, from which it appears that the total 
imports were $25,551,788, against $24,784,360 in 1898 ; 
and the exports, $62,125,952, against $55,061,276 in the 
preceding year. The chief increases in the imports 
raw materials, machinery, and “soft 
in the exports, gains were noted in 
slaughterhouse products. 


were in 
goods > 





Under date of April 14, 1900, Consul Smith writes 
from Moscow: The capital invested by insurance 
companies in Russia amounts to 418,000,000 rubles 
($209,000,000). The number of persons insured in 
1899 WAS 21,114, the insurance amounting to 71,000,- 
ooo rubles ($35,500,000). Of the above amount, 41,- 
840,710 rubles ($20,920,355) was received by Ameri- 
can insurance companies, the balance by Russian. 
The Russian people, adds Mr. Smith, are only be- 
ginning to realizethe advantages of life insurance. 


Consul Richard Guenther writes from Frank- 
fort, February 21, 1900: 

According to German newspapers, the German 
federal court has recently rendered a decision 
which appears to be of interest to United States 
consuls in Germany, as they are frequently re- 
quested by citizens of the United States to pro- 
cure for them all possible information regarding 
manufacturing processes employed in Germany. 
It appears that a foreman in the employ of a cer- 
tain establishment invented a substance which his 
employer used in finishing ‘“‘rustling”’ 
The use of this substance was considered a trade 
or business secret of the firm. 


velvet. 


The foreman, how- 
sver, imparted the composition to others, and the 
firm had him tried under the law of May 27, 1898 
entitled “‘An Act for the Suppression of 

Competition" (Gesetz zur Bekaempfung des un- 
lauteren 


Base 
Wettbetriebs). The-foreman was found 
guilty in the lower court. 
to the federal court, and the defense made the 
point that the foreman had only imparted his own 


The case was appealed 


invention to others; that the same was his intel- 
lectual property. court dismissed 
the appeal on the foliowing grounds: 
man was employed as such by the firm, and there- 
fore it was his duty to try experiments by which 
the methods of work could be improved. His 
achievement in inventing the substance was 


The federal 


The fore- 








healthful heating at one-half the cost 
for fuel that you now pay for unsanitary 
heating. The Jackson Ventilating Grate 
keeps the room filled with fresh, warmed 
air, constantly changing, but of uniform 


temperature. It heats several rooms on 
one or different floors at remarkably 
low cost. 


ene Jackson 
enfilating Grate 


can be fitted into any ordinary fire-place 
and burns either coal, wood or gas. If 
you are looking for the best at the 
least cost, write at once for catalogue 
“D” and learn about it. 
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therefore only a part of the services which he 
owed to his employers. The invention belonged 
to his employers, and therefore the action of the 
foreman in imparting the secret to outsiders was 
in violation of the law referred to. Only an em- 
ployee is entrusted with experiments which may 
lead to such inventions. A stranger, whose labor 
does not belong to the establishment, is excluded 
from such experiments. The foreman was ad- 
mitted to the experiments only on account of his 
employment by the firm, and it followed that the 
invention in question was made by him in conse- 
quence of his employment by the firm, for which 
he was paid. 





The Trans-Siberian Railroad, says Consul Cov- 
ert, of Lyons, from an economic and a political 
standpoint, is the greatest work of the century. 
It gives Russia a superior standing in Peking. It 
now touches the Amur; in three years it will 
reach Port Arthur, making the distance but thir- 
teen or fourteen days from Moscow to Peking. 
There is annually an excess of $1,500,000 births 
over deaths in Russia, and Siberia isthe outlet for 
this overflow. The black lands of Siberia form an 
area of not less than 50,000,000 hectares (133,550,000 
acres), but high freight rates are an obstacle to 
the arrival of their cereal productsin France. The 
average freight rate on the Trans-Siberian 1s three 
tenths of acent per ton per kilometer (about five 
eights of a mile). 
is four fifths of 


In France, the minimum rate 
a cent per ton per kilometer. 
French capitalists have invested a great deal of 
money in Russian railroads and various industries 
in that country. Since the date of these invest- 
ments, the heavy imports from Russia and the 
meager exports from France to that country have 
been a cause of complaint among French capital- 
In return for something like $700,000,000 in- 
vested in Russia, they see Russian purchases made 
in the United Germany, 
while France receives Russian products as divi- 


ists. 
States, England, and 


Some remonstrances have 
been made to Russia, but the only answer has been 


dends for her capital. 


a suggestion that France should reduce her heavy 
protective tariff on Russia’s wheat. 





Consul Winter, of Annaberg, Germany, writes 
as follows of England, Germany, and the United 
States in the world’s markets; 

Of the $18,000,000,000 worth of commerce done by 
all nations, England’s share is 18.3 per cent, Ger- 
many’s 10.8 per cent., and 9.7 per cent. falls to the 
United States. Germany has built up her foreign 
commerce at England’s expense: and the United 
States, which is just entering the field, is building 
up a great foreign trade at the expense of both. 
In Australia, in Africa, in South America, and in 
China the commercial representatives of each na- 
tion are fencing for vantage-ground upon which 
to build safe markets for home 
Formerly, English buyers bought manufactured 
goods in Germany at ridiculously cheap prices. 


industries. 


These goods are forwarded to great merchant 
houses in London to be resold in foreign markets. 
To-day, these same goods forthe most part are 
shipped from the district of manufacture direct to 
the buyer in foreign countries. 
profits now go to enrich the German manufac- 
turer and laborer. 

The following causes have contributed to Ger- 
many’s England : 
First, German-manufactured goods are cheaper 
and in some cases better. 


The middleman’s 


success in competition with 
Second, German mer- 
chants adapt themselves entirely to the wants of 
their customers. Industrial commissions 
been sent out to South 
Japan, South Africa, etc., to study and report upon 
the conditions and needs of the people in those 
countries. Third, the German traveling 
have a better technical 
branches and are familiar with more languages 
than agents of other countries. They are active, 


have 
America. Mexico, China, 


men 
knowledge of their 





A LOGICAL RESULT. 


Because of the close connection of the five boroughs of 
New York City by the proposed tunnel and rapid transit, 
an unprecedented boom in real estate on Staten Island is 
predicted by those most competent to judge. See Gigantic 
Plan and ‘| unnel Route, page 2. 
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INSTANT RELIEF FROM HEAT! 
A cool and continuous breeze beside your office desk, in 
the dining room, at the sewing table—anywhere you 
wish it on the hottest of days—at your instant command 
and ata trifling cost’ 








Press the Button and Enjoy a Coot Breeze. 
No longer any need of mopping your head or gasping for 
breath. We will ship to any point in the United States 
(carriage prepaid) on receipt of $5 with order, one of our 


PORTABLE AND RELIABLE 


ELECTRIC FAN OUTFITS 


Consisting of a chemical battery, chemicals for 100 
hours’ work, motor, 6-inch fan, wire, and full inatrue- 
tions, witb formula for making your own battery 
solution. 
We Guarantee Satisfaction 
Money Refunded if it is Unsatisfactory 

We will return your money (less express charges) if 
you are not satisfied with your purchase. 


SCIENTIFIC AND ELECTRICAL EXCHANGE 
519 Am. Tract Soc. Bldg., New York 














WATCH 


for the first gray hair. 
When it shows, and others 
follow faster and faster, 
that is the time when posi- 
tions are lost and friends 
drift away. Do not per- 
mit this! Self preserva- 
tion demands that you 
should dosome- 
thing to hold 
your own. Use 


Hay’s 
Hair-Health 


the unequalled 
restorer of 
youthful color 
and richness to the hair. 
Its use can remain un- 
known for itis nota dye, 
is colorless, does not 
stain nor come off on the 
clothing. It has a deli- 
cate perfume, and no 
other preparation of the 

\wr kind combines as many 
merits with economy of price. 


Large 50 cent Bottles at Leading Drug Stores. 
A 25c. CAKE OF 
HARFINA SOAP FR E E 
Hair-Health is sent by express, prepaid, in plain sealed 
packages, by Lonpon Suppty Co., 231 Lafayette St., New- 
ark, N. J., together witha 25c. cake of Harfina Medicated 
Soap, the best soap you can use for Hair, Scalp and Toilet, 
all on receipt of 60 cents. None genuine without signa- 
ture of Philo Hay on outside wrapper. 


DEA ‘NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 


by my invisible Tubular Ear-Phone, Whis- 
pers heard. Warranted to help more cases than 

all similar devic 

Sold by F. Hisco 


scombined. Helps ears as glasses SEE 
York. Send or call for book of proofs 











x only, 858 Broadway, New 





Hold Your Scarf 


with the Improved W ash- 
burne Patent Scarf F ast- 
ener. Useful also for fast- 
ening papers or any articles. 
10 cents each by mail. Hese 
Supporters that do not bind 
the leg nor injure the fabric, 
By mail, 20 cents a pair. J/- 
lustrated Catalogue of these 
and other novelties free. 

AMERICAN RING CO. 
Box 55, Waterbury, Conn. 
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No Presents! No Premiums!! No Discounts!!! 


Our Only Inducements are the Best Imported 


TEAS ann GOFFEES 


AT ONE-HALF PRICE. 
Special terms to Institutions, Clergymen, Farmers, and large 
consumers. For full particulars address 


CONSUMERS IMPORTINC TEA CO., 
67 Vestry Street, New York N. Y. 


Readers of Tae Lirerary DtJasTt are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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resourceful, and gifted with tact, three essential 
things in selling goods in a foreign country. 

If we ever hope to obtain the first place com- 
mercially, we must watch and, to acertain extent, 
adopt the weapons of our rivals, viz.: technical 
schools, trained traveling men, permanent and 
able consular officers who are keenly alive to all 
commercial interests, a merchant marine large 
enough to carry three fourths of our exports, and 
sound money. 





Consul-General Holloway sends from St. Peters- 
burg, dated April 18, 1900, the following statement 
of the increase of exportation of eggs from Russia 
during the period of 1872-1898 : 1872, 27,000,000 ; 1882, 
96,000,000 ; 1892, 739,000,000 ; 1898, 1,831,000,000 ; an in- 
crease Of 1,704,000,000 in twenty-five years. The 
value of eggs exported in 1898 was 31,134,000 
rubles ($16,002,876). 





In his annual report on the commerce and in- 
dustries of Nice for 1899, Consul Van Buren says, 
in part : 

Owing to the efforts of the deputy for Nice, the 
plan of connecting Nice with the Italian frontier 
via Sospel has made considerable progress. The 
various ministries and the military authorities 
interested are now busily engaged in elaborating 
plans, which, when fully agreed upon, will be sub- 
mitted to the Paris-Lyon-Méditerranée Company, 
which is to build and run the line. The Com- 
pagnie Générale des Eaux, which has the mo- 
nopoly of furnishing the water-supply of Nice, has 
obtained possession of a copious spring in the De- 
partment du Var, and that it intends to build an 
aqueduct to Nice. It calculated that four or five 
years will be required to complete the work, and 
it is claimed that the town will then have a water- 
supply second to none inthe world. The building 
of the new electric system by the ‘Thomson- 
Houston Company is now completed and one or 
two lines are running. The importance of this 
enterprise can not be overestimated. During the 
last year, the Compagnie Electrique de la Meditér- 
ranée has been established at Cap d’Aglio, near 
Monaco, with a capital of 500,000 francs ($96,500). 
Its object is to utilize water-power and to furnish 
electric light and power in its vicinity. 





Vice-Consul Monaghan writes from Chemnitz, 
April 25, 1900: 

Greece offers at this time a very good market 
for the export of gas motors of all kinds. The 
works of Athens and Pirzus deliver gas to their 


customers for industrial purposes at very low : scientific work is Andrew J. Stone, who returned 
rates. The Grecian mining industries have also! 


increased in activity of late, causing a great de- 
mand for mining machines and apparatus. It will 
be of advantage to makers and exporters of such 
machines to investigate conditions in the Grecian 
market—z.e., time of payment, credits, packing, 
freights, tariff, etc. This would also be a good 
field for American gas-stoves. Catalogs printed 
in French would, if sent, be very advantageous. 
The German papers are calling the attention of 
manufacturers to the above line of machines. 





Consul Hill writes from Amsterdam, May s5, 
1g00: 

The statistics of German emigration for 1899 
show that 23,740 persons left the country to cross 
the ocean. There has been a great falling-off in 
emigration since 1894, when there were 120,089 
German emigrants. The decrease is due to the 
commercial and industrial prosperity of Germany 
and to the care taken by the state for the welfare 
of the working classes. Out of the 23,740 German 
emigrants, 19,016 went to the United States in 
1899, and ,1,089 sailed from Bremen for Brazil, 
against 62) in 1898. The increase is due to concess- 
ions obtained by the Hanseatic Colonization So- 
ciety. 





SHORTENED OCEAN VOYAGE. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad’s gigantic plans to extend 
main line to connect with ocean steamers by the way of 
Staten Island and Long Island will save much time in 
making ocean voyage. See Gigantic Plan and Tunnel 
Route, page 2. 
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PERSONALS. 


MARY KINGSLEY.—There are a few vivid per- 
sonalities in this world of whom it seems abso- 
lutely impossible to think as dead. Mary Kings- 
ley was one of these. Her writings showed to 
some extent how brimful of life, of individuality, 
of power, of courage, moral and physical, she was. 
On personal acquaintance this impression was still 
stronger. Among a thousand women Miss Kings- 
ley would always stand out, a distinct, intensely 
interesting personality, with her quiet face which 
at first sight reminded you of a Madonna type, till 
your eyes met the flash, the daring of her own, till 
the mouth curved intoa mocking but always good- 
natured smile, and till the sense of strength and 
power surrounding the slight figure began to make 
itself felt. An entire absence of affectation or 
mock-modesty was a chief characteristic of Mary 
Kingsley’s. She never under any circumstances 
sought notoriety, but neither was she in the least 
embarrassed or disturbed when, perhaps at a mo- 
ment’s notice, she was made to stand beforea large 
and critical public or was otherwise brought into 
prominence. A wittier and more brilliant talker 
and speaker never was in all the ranks of excel- 
lent women conversationalists and orators, anda 
kindlier and cheerier member of society could not 
be imagined. And ever and again there beamed 
through the mocking glance of the steady eyes a 
kindly, womanly, sympathetic light, quick tocome 
and quick to go. Her adventurous, lonely jour 
neys in Africa, where Africa is deadliest and lone- 
liest and most marvelous, had given Miss Kingsley 
a discipline which made her appear perfectly calm 
and collected under any circumstances. But her 
serenity was, as it were, scintillating with eager 


\ life, and it is as yet quite impossible to think of 





her as lying dead who so recently stood in the 
midst and prime of life, full of plans and ideas for 
further travels on the West Coast of Africa, whose 
regions she had made her own by reason of long 
sojourns among the natives. It is at the outset of 
this long-planned journey that Miss Kingsley has 
died. Since South Africa was the scene of enor- 
mous interest, during the last winter, she “looked 
in,” on her way out to the West, where she meant 
to go on with the researches, the first-fruits of 
which are embodied in her fascinating volume of 
“West African Studies.” But she got no farther 
than the Cape. At the age of forty her work, 
which gave so brilliant a promise of future 
achievements, is done, and one of the finest types 
of modern English womanhood has disappeared. 
— Westminster Gazette. 





ONE of the most interesting men engaged in 


not long since from a 3,ooo-mile sled journey over 
the ice and snow of the great Northwest, the most 
remarkable journey in the annals of Arctic trav- 
els. On this journey Mr. Stone made many im- 
portant discoveries in animal life, as well as in the 
geography of the country. One of the results of 
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Dyspepsia 

One of the many causes of dys- 
pepsia is the use of cereal foods im- 
properly prepared. People fancy 
that grain food is simple, and conse- 
quently healthful. Whole grains, 
wheat, oats, etc., cuntain quite large- 
ly an element as indigestible as wood 
and no more nutritious. 


CREAM OF 
WHEAT 


being entirely free from indigestible 
matter is peculiarly adapted to such 
as require an easily digested diet. 

When buying Cream of Wheat ask 
for our beautiful gravures of north- 
western scenery. Your grocer gives 
one with each purchase of two pack- 
ages. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 











Rheumatic 
Gout. 


A physician in Malden, Mass, 
writes: 

“T have been a sufferer from 
rheumatic gout for many years; 
have taken preparations of all 
kinds, but TARTARLITHINE com- 
mended itself to my judgment 
and I am more than satisfied 
with the results. I am happy 
to introduce it to others.”’ 


Tartarlithine is supplied in bottles con- 
taining 50 doses at $1,00 and can be ob- 
tained of all druggists or post-free by mail, 
Pamphlets with Testimonials sent FREE, 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, 
95 Fulton Street, New York. 
Sole Agents for THE: TARTARLITHINE CO. 














A GREAT PICTURE. 

The impressive scene of the signing of the Protocol at 
the close of the late war with Spain has been transferred to 
canvas by the artist Chartran, the picture being now owned 
by Mr. H.C. Frick of Pittsburg. A photogravure repro- 
duction of this painting is about to be placed on sale, ad- 
vance copies of which are offered for a limited time at a low 
sees. The full announcement by the Protocol Club, 156 

‘ifth Ave., New York City, will be found on another page. 





e teaches by mail 

lois P. Swoboda “iver 
cess, 

and scientific method of Physiological Exercise without any appa- 
ratus whatever and requiring but a few minutes’ time in your own 
room just before retiring. By this condensed system more exercise 
can be obtained in ten minutes than by any other in two hours and 


it is the only one which does not overtax the heart. 


It is the only natural, easy and speedy method for obtaining 
perfect health, physical development and elasticity of mind and body. 


ABSOLUTELY CURES CONSTIPATION, INDIGESTION, 
SLEEPLESSNESS, NERVOUS EXHAUSTION 


and revitalizes the whole body. 


_ Pupils are of both sexes ranging in age from fifteen to eighty- 
six, and all recommend the system. Since no two people are in the 
same physical condition individual instructions are given in 


each case. 


Write at once for full information and Booklet containing en- 
dorsements from many of America’s leading citizens to 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 34-36 Washington St., Chicago, Ills. 








IMPROVED BREATHING TUBE 
Unequalled for prevention and cure of throat and lung 
diseases, also for strength- 
ening voice. Sent post- 
paid for $1.25 including 
the best work ever pub- 
lished on the great value of lung gymnastics, by Dr. 
Patchen. Send 2 cent stamp for testimonials to 

C, HYGIENIC SUPPLY CO., BOSTON, MASS, 
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his work has been the changing of the Arctic coast 
line to North America. Few men, if any, have so | 
perfect a knowledge of the larger wild animals of 
the West, North, and Northwest as Mr. Stone. He 

has studied the animals of these vast and inacces- 
sible regions for years; he has traveled more of | 
their country and visited more of them in their 

own native homes than any living man. He has 

had the courage to penetrate the most forbidden 

regions and suffer the deprivations one must ex- 

perience in order to study these animals from life. 

The result of this work is found in many new and 

important forms of animal life never before 

known, one of which, the black sheep, is named in 

his honor, the Ovis Stonei. During Mr. Stone’s 

travels in the North he was alone thirty-three 

days among the murderous Hellgate Indians of 

the Liard River, where hisexperiences were most 

thrilling. He has penetrated and crossed the most 

northerly reaches of the Rockies both summer 

and winter, and for forty-2ve days lived on noth- 

ing but fresh meat and tea. Mr. Stone is a true 

type of the brave, adventurous spirit ; enthusias- 

tic, strong, and determined, but controlled by cool 

judgment. It is such a nature as this, added to 
knowledge gained from actual experience, that 

makes a true leader of menin a difficult and dan- 

gerous expedition, and as such Mr. Stone has made 

for himself a name that is world-wide.— Mai ana 
Express. 





In the opinion of many members of the Metho- 
dist Church, the master-mind of Methodism is pos- 
sessed by Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, editor of Zhe 
Christian Advocate, of New York. Methodist 
bishops assign Methodist pastors to charges, and, 
as their name implies, they superintend the affairs 
ot the denomination. But the general conference 
committee on episcopacy assigns the bishops. 
More than that, it makes and retires them. Rev. 
Dr. Buckley is chairman of that committee. He 
is also its dominating power. A small man in 
stature, owing nature nothing of gratitude for the 
physique she bestowed upon him, he rules the 
Methodism of to-day by the strength of his intel- 
lect. There isno complaint heard. Since the re- 
cent general conference the remark is being heard 
in many quarters that he is by far the greatest 
man Methodism, English or American, has ever 
produced. He could have been elected a bishop 
several conferences ago, but he prefers to edit a 
periodical from New York, and edit general con- 
ferences from the fioor and the committee-room. 
Writers of religious histories are putting down | 
that in the year 1900 Rev. Dr. Buckley is the giant | 
of American Methodism. 








BuT few people know that the Prince of Wales 
once rode and won a horse-race. This event took | 
place in Ireland nearly forty years ago, says 7he ' 
Newark News. The horse’s name was Rupee, and | 
the distance run a mile and a half. To the specta- | 
tors the jockey was known as “Captain Melville,” 
but in reality it was his royal highness the prince. 
His colors on this occasion were all white. Rupee 
was the prince’s own horse. He determined to | 
ride him himself, and, if possible, to win. This he 
did in excellent style, tho there were several well- 
known and experienced jockeys riding against 
him. 








IT is recorded that a Scottswh innkeeper once 
said of the late Duke of Argyl!: *‘ His grace is ina 
verra deeficult poseetion whatever. His pride of 


intellect will no’ let him associate with men of his! 
ain birth, and his pride of birth will no’ let him | 


associate with men of his ain intellect.”"—Z7he Ar- 
gonaut (San Francisco). 





A Summer Holiday. 


| 
| 
| 


Do not plan your summer trip before seeing some of the 


handsome literature issued by the Grand Trunk Railway 
System, descriptive of the magnificent playgrounds and 
summer resorts situated in the highlands of Ontario, in- 
cluding the ‘‘ Muskoka Lakes,” ‘‘ Lake of Bays,’ ‘‘ The 
30,000 Islands of the Georgian Bay,’’ ‘‘ The Magnetawan 
River,’’ and the ‘‘ Kawartha Lakes.” Health and pleasure 
can be found in all of these unexcelled regions ; good ho- 
tels, fine steamers on the lakes, good fishing and hunting, 
a region where perfect immunity from hay fever is assured, 
are some of the features which attract the tourist and 
pleasure seeker to these districts. 

A postal card to F. P. Dwyer, Eastern emmy on Agent, 
290 Broadway, New York City, will secure, free, descriptive 
pamphlets full of information, maps, etc. 

The natural beauty and diversity of the scenery of the 
North is unequalled on the continent. 
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Y case for the home. 


Fitted with dust-proof dis- 


Ten or a 





An ideal book- 


appearing doors and furnished in grades and pricesto 
suit all tastes and requirements. Carried in stock b 
dealers in principal cities. Send for fist and booklet. 100-K. 
“G-W” pays the freight. 


dhe Globe Wer icke Co, Cincinnati. 





NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


BOSTON. 


Also “Elastic” Cabinets, Card Indexes, Desks. 























Play Whist? | 
Then You Will Be Interested in This Table. 


iw is intended for Duplicate Whist. In the Illustra- 
tion, the large cut is the table set up for use. The 
small disk is the pocket for holding the cards. It is 
fastened to the bottom of the table and revolves. The 
dot on the margin shows the spring which controls it. 
At the side is the table folded. The pocket holds 
sixteen decks of cards. There are sixteen hands and 
each player has four leads. After playing a hand, cards 
are replaced in the pockets, and by touching the spring, 
a new hand is before each player. The advantages 
over trays are no lost cards, no errors and a place on 
which to play. The table is made in oak or mahogany 
and is a handsome, substantial piece of furniture. 
Price of each $6.00, f.0.b. cars, Green Bay, Wis. 


GEO. H.RICE, = Green Bay, Wis. 








Chniversity 
Preparatory School 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


Special preparation for Cornell University. 
Certificate accepted. Boarding and Day depart- 
ments. COMPLETE HOME. Regents’ Certificates 
in Law and Medicine. Summer term from July 
19th to September 18th. Fall term opens Sep- 
tember 27th. 


Of the school, PREs. SCHURMAN says: “I give most 
cheerful testimony of the high quality of work done in 
your school. The excellent ns and complete 
curriculum render it a most desirable preparatory school 
for the University.” Send for illustrated catalogue. 

HAS. A. STILES, B.S., Headmaster. 


Avenue F, Ithaca, New York. 











A SHORTHAND 


MACHINE. 


The Stenograph—a new system ; EASIER TO LEARN, 
SPEEDIER, SIMPLER, MORE ACCURATE than any pen 
or pencil method. Every learner should own a Steno- | 
graph. Send for circular. ) 


The Stenograph Co., 32 Nassau St., New York. 




















vou STAMMER 


Write at once for our new 200-page book, 
The Origin and Treatment of Stam- 
mering. The largest and most instruc- 
give book of its kind ever published 
Sent free toany address for 6 cents in 
stamps to cover postage. Ask also fora 
free sample copy of the Phono-Meter, a 
monthly paper exclusively for persons 
who stammer. Address 


The Lewis School for Stammerers 
Geo. Andrew Lewis $6 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


Me tion THe LitERARY DIGEST. 


Readers of Tar Literary Dicsst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 





LIBRARIES 


Supplying Public, Private, School, Club and 

Society Libraries our Specialty, A topically 

arranged Library List of the Standard and Re- 

cent Books of all Publishers mailed on request. 

Lists priced gratis. Correspondence solicited. 

THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
WHOLESALE BOOKS 


5 & 7 East Sixteenth St., New York. 





SPECIAL OFFER 
AMERICAN $10 TYPEWRITER. 


We will give the first person answering this adver- 
tisensent from each town in the United States, a splendid 
opportunity to obtain the American Typewriter, the only 
standard low priced typewriter on the market, on unusually 
attractive terms. Write promptly for catalogue and sample 
work, and see if our offer does not interest you. 


AMERICAN TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
Hackett Bldg., between Warren and Chambers Sts., New York. 





And saver. 
VJ oney Print your own 

ecards, circular, 
book, news- 
paper, with our 
& $5 or $18 printing press. Type set- 
2 ting easy, printed rules sent. For 
“man er boy. Send for catalogue. 

presses, type, paper, to factory. 


THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Com, 













From the Sermons and 
other Writings of Thos. 


GEMS OF x Tom 
ILLUSTRATION irises | 


lustrate. A suggestive book for ministers. Price $1.25. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., New York. 
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MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Mixed.—‘ Did I understand you to say that one 
of your ancestors fought during the Revolution?”’ 
“Yes, my great-great-great-grandfather fell at 
Bunker kopje.”’—Cleveland Plain- Dealer. 





On a Bargain Basis.—LAWYER: “ Well, 
madam, let us understand each other. What do 
you want adivorce for?” 

FAIR CLIENT: “Can I ged one vor aboud $4?” 

The Winner.—‘*How is your _ brother, 
Tommy?” “Sick in bed, miss; he’s hurt himself.”’ 
‘* How did he do that?”’ “We were playing at who 
can lean the farthest out of the window, and he 
won.’’—Ewchange. 





Not Binding. —“ Didn't I promise you a whip- 
ping if you disobeyed me?’’ asked his mother. 
“Yes; but I'll release you from the promise, ma,” 
replied Johnnie diplomatically. — Philadelphia 
North American. 


Up-to-date.—LIVERIED MENIAL: “ Me Iud, the 
carriage waits without.” 

LORD FITZ JOSHER: ** Without what?” 

L. M.: “*Without horses, me lud: ’tis an auto- 
mobile.”—Chicago Record. 





Absurd Question.—CHOLLY: ‘“ Was the eclipse 
of the sun the other mawning visible from where 
you were, ole chappie?” 

FWEppy : “I should say it wasn’t, deah boy. I 
was in bed.”"—Chicago Tribune. 

Evidence,—FRIEND: ‘‘I suppose the baby is 
fond of you?” 

Papa: “Fond of me? Why, he sleeps all day 
when I’m not at home and stays upall night just 
toenjoy my society !""—Brooklyn Life. 


A GOOD COMPLEXION 


Depends on Good Digestion. 


This is almost an axiom although usually we are 
apt to think that cosmetics, face powders, lotions, 
fancy soaps, etc., are the secrets for securing a clear 
complexion. But all these are simply superficial 
assistants. 

It is impossible to have a good complexion unless 
the digestive organs perform their work properly, 
unless the stomach by properly digesting the food 
taken into it furnishes an abundance of pure blood, 

a gece complexion is impossible, 

his is the reason so many ladies are using Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets, because they promptly cure any 
stomach trouble and they have found out that 
perfect digestion means a perfect complexion and 
one that does not require cosmetics and powders to 
enhance its beauty. 

Many ladies diet themselves or deny themselves 
many articles of food solely in order to keep their 
complexion clear. When Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
are used no such dieting is necessary, take these 
tablets and eat all the good wholesome food you 
want and you need have no fear of indigestion nor 
the sallow, dull complexion which nine women out of 
ten have, solely because they are suffering from 
some form of indigestion. 

Bear in mind that beauty proceeds from good 
health, good health results from perfect digestion 
and we have advanced the best argument to induce 
Se and woman to give this splendid remedy 
a tria 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can be found in drug 
stores and costs but 50 cents per package. 

If there is any derangement of the stomach or 
bowels they will remove it and the resultant effects 
are, good digestion, good health, and a clear, bright 


complexion. 
RELIEVES PAIN 


ELECTRICIT CURES DISEASE 


For reliab'e apparatus, correspond with 


McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL €0., 92-98 State St., Chicago, Il. 


WHISKY and other drug habits 
cured in 30 days. Sanitarium 
treatment. Book and particulars 
FREE. B. M. WOOLLEY, M.D... Atlanta, Ga. 


Bond md CURES 
Whooping-Cough 
Booklet VAPO- CRESOLENE Crom, © ‘atarrh. 
 VAPO- CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton Street, N. Y 
KL j P SS Sample and Circulars 10c. 
H. H. Ballard, 327, Pittsfield, Mass. 


COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 eut'chtin'Go.Gievelanao: 




















ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 





National Lead Co., 


[June 30, 1900 


HE testimony of 600 years’ experi- 


Pittsburgh. 
- — burgh 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS ence cannot be gainsaid by the 
Pittsburgh. > 
FAHNESTOCK : 
ANCHOR cnc unsupported statements of inter- 
Cincinnati. 
— ested manufacturers. 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY Sh Records show the use of White Lead 
BROOKLYN | 
w ork. . . . . - 
JEWETT since 1292, and in all that time it has proved 
aie itself the most durable paint. Why not be 
SOUTHERN . . . — 
chicago. guided by the light of experience? The 
SHIPMAN > 
COLLIER brands in margin are pure **old Dutch 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. . ‘ 
repssan (=| process’? White Lead, the old-fashioned, 
SOUTHERN { 
JOHN t.tEwisesrosco} MOnest kind that lasts. 
. Philadelphia. 
MORLEY Cleveland. For colors use National Lead Company's Pure White 
SALEM Lead Tinting Colors. Any shade desired is readily 
R Salem, Mass. obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show. 
ene Ce Buffalo. ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘‘Uncle Sam's Ex- 
KENTUCKY Loulsville perience With Paints’’ forwarded upon application. 


roo William Street, New York. 





Worse Yet.—Mrs. FLATTER (reading) : “A bed 
|} of quicksand is the most treachous and deadly 
thing on earth.”’ 

MR. FLATTER: “‘Guess the chump who wrote 
that never saw our folding bed !’'—Puc. 





She Didn’t Have to.—HavuGuty Lapy (who 
had purchased a stamp): “MustI put it on my- 
self ?” 

POST-OFFICE ASSISTANT (very politely): ‘ Not 
necessarily ma’am; it will probably accomplish 
more if you put it on the letter.”"— 77#-Bits. 





All in a Lifetime.—MisTRESs (greatly scan- 
dalized): “Is it possible, Mary, you are making 
bread without having washed your hands?”’ 

NEW KITCHEN GIRL: ‘Lor’, what’s the differ- | 
ence, mum? It’s brown bread.’’—7he Columbian. 





Looking Backward.—In a meeting at the St. 
George’s Catholic Club in London last week a 
young Irishman declared that the Irish were “a 
grand race, and it risted wi’ thim to see that the 
noble traditions were handed down to their fower- 
fathers.”’—S/. /ames’s Gazette. 





Ke Didn’t See How,.—RASTUS: 
t’ink is de mattah wif me, doctah?”’ 

DOCTOR : **Oh, nothing but the chicken-pox, I 
guess.”’ 

RASTUS (getting nervous): “I ‘clare on mah 
honah, doctah, I hain’t bin nowhar I could ketch 
dat! ""—/udge. 


“What yo’ 





A Good Character.—‘'Can you give any evi- 
dence in regard tothe character of the deceased ?”’ 
said the Judge. ‘‘ Yes, my lord,’’ replied the 


and respected by all men, pure in all his thoughts, 
and——” ‘““Where did you learn that?” “I 


Life. 








Baby-Talk,—Little two-year-old Harold had 
never been accustomed to hear ‘* baby talk.” One 
day when he was calling with his mamma, the 
lady of the house, thinking to amuse the child, 
pointed out a steam-engine standing on a railroad 
track not from the house. ‘Do you see the choo- 
choo, Baby?” she said. The little man looked 
first at her, then at the engine with a troubled 


“Do you mean the locomotive?"—Current Litera- 
ture. 








If You Lack Energy 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It vitalizes the nerves, helps digestion, and relieves 
| fatigue so common in mid-summer. 





witness. ‘“‘He was a man without blame, beloved | 


copied it from his tombstone, my lord."—Harlem | 


look on his little face—then he asked gravely: | 


ANY MAKE BICYCLE 


you want at one-fourth price. 
0 Second-hand Bicycles, 32 
all makes, good as new VWto 
NEW 1899 and 1898 *8 #13 
MODE LA&, High Grade, to 
1900 Models, best makes *4{ #90 
all styles, fully guaranteed to 
Great Factory Clearing 
Sale. We ship anywhere for 
inspection. Send your address. 
If you are UNABLE to BUY 
we can assist you to EARN A 
pre YGLE distributing cata- 
logues forus. Write for agency 
and commence work af once. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Depts6M, Chicago. 












Wanted : Intelligent men and women to repre- 
sent our publications. Weekly salary or fixed 
| guarantee given Address 
| DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 

|NEW YORK - ° CHICAGO 


‘COLLAR w& |; goes _ our one-piece col- 
‘BUTTON vst | lar button. 
INSURANCE, Krementz & C0., Xcwarks'N 3: 














FINANCIAL. 
BANKERS. 
31 Nassau Street, New York. 





’ Deal in Bonds of Rail- 

} Issue Travellers road, Street Railway,Ges 

and Electric Light com- 

: panies. Government and 

Letters of Credit —— Bonds Bought 
and Sold 

Quotations furnished for 


purchase, sale or ex- 
change. 


Available in all 
Parts of the World... 








Rare Opportunity for Investment 


in new modern Cotton Mill, now being built in finest cot 
ton district of the South. Under management of Northern 
men. Conservative estimated earnings 25 per cent. Only 
a limited amount of stock for sale. Southern cotton mills 
have proved phenomenally profitable. 

For full particulars address 


|'H. McGONEGAL, MooruweEap, Mississippt. 





First-Class Railroad Stocks 


and other listed securities if 
bought on our Instalment 
plan will yield more than the 
usual rates of dividends. . . 


Emmens, Strong & Co., 1 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Readers of Taz Lirerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Ice Wasted.—A New York barkeeper who was 
spending his vacation in Maine found Himself one 
evening in a hotel in Portland. While he lingered 
a terrible storm took place. The windows of the 
room in which he was sitting were broken by hail- 
stones ‘‘almost as big as eggs.’’ The proprietor 
of the hotel noticed that the barkeeper turned 
aside to drop a tear. ‘* Does the storm scare 
you?’’ he ventured to ask his guest. “It isn’t 
that,”’ replied the barkeeper, *‘ but I can’t bear 
to see so much cracked ice wasted on a prohibition 
State.”"— Mail and Express, New York. 





“Current EI V ents. 





Foreign. 
SOUTH AFRICA, 
June 18.—It is reported that President Kruger is 
in a feeble condition. 


June 19.—The burghers are surrendering their 
arms. 


June 20.—Lord Roberts reports that all is quiet 
in Pretoria and Johannesburg, with business 
resuming its normal state. 


General Methuen defeats the Boers under De 


Wet at Heilbron, in the Orange River 
Colony. 
June 21.—General Buller’s forces are advancing 


westward along the railway from Laing’s 


Nek te Johannesburg. 


June 23.—A British relief force, advancing into 
Kumassi, sustains heavy losses. 


June 24.—Two hundred Boers surrender to 
General Warren at Bilkfontein; President 
Kruger refuses to sue for peace, 


CHINA. 
June 18.—The Taku forts fire on foreign war- 


ships, which bombarded the forts for seven 
hours and compelled their surrender. 


The international relief forces fail to reach 
Peking, and return to Tien-Tsin. 


oe 19—The French Government wil! de- 
atch a cruiser division and 4,200 troops to 
China. 


Li Hung Chang has been summoned from 
Canton to Peking to advise the Empress 
Dowager. 


June 20.—Despatches from Shanghai state that 
Admiral Seymour’s international coiumn of 
marines reached Peking on June 17, and 
that the legations were then safe; the 
Chinese attacked the column on the march. 


June 21.—Persistent fighting is reported at 
Tien-Tsin, where the American consulate 
had been destroyed. . 


American marines are despatched from 
Taku by Admiral Kempff to Tien-Tsin. 


June 22.—The Russian Siberian forces mobi- 
lize; Japan prepares to advance its fleet; 
Presi ent McKinley takes steps to safeguard 
American interests. 


June 23.—Confirmation of heavy fighting 
aroind Tien-Tsin is received, the Chinese 
forces being led by Prince Tuan ; no news is 
received of Seymour’s relief column. 


June 24.—Admiral Kempff cables loss of four 
marines at Tien-Tsin; Secretary Long in- 
structs Admiral Remey to sail to Taku 
from Manila with the Brooklyn. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS, 


June 21.--Baron Loch, formeriy Governor of 
Cape Colony and British High Couimissioner 
for South Africa, is dead. 


June 22.—President Loubet pays an official 
visit to the American Pavilion at the Paris 
Exposition. 

Count Muravieff, the Russian foreign 


minister, dies suddenly from apoplexy in St. 
Petersburg. 


June 24.—Despatches from Manila announce that 
American troops were ambushed in Min- 
danao, nine being killed, twelve wounded. 


Domestic. 
PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 
June 18.—Governor Roosevelt again declines the 
nomination for Vice-President. 
The Republican clubs parade in Philadelphia. 
June 19.—The Republican National Conven- 


tion opens in Philadelphia; the Vice-Presi- 
dency is still in doubt. 


June 20.—The Convention listens to a speech by 
Senator Lodge, adopts a platform, and hears 
reports of committees. 
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A ~ GREAT PICTURE | 


AND 


A Remarkable OFFER 


This announcement can not fail to interest all who appreciate the importance of 
history or the artistic value of a picture. The painting depicts the most important 
scene or event that has transpired in American history during the past twenty-five or 
tnirty years, It is Chartran’s famous canvas of 


THE SIGNING OF THE PROTOCOL 


The original was painted for and is owned by Mr. H. C. Frick, of Pittsburgh. He 
paid the artist $20,000 for the painting and, at the present time, it is being exhibited 
in Paris at the Exposition. 


THE HISTORICAL VALUE 


can not be over-estimated ; portraying, as it does, the signing of the documents which 
marked the close of our war with Spain, and inaugurating the expansion of our 
Government, its importance must appeal to all. This picture depicts a scene that 
marks a turning point in our country’s history. It must be of deep interest to future 
generations, as the documents signed acquired for the United States a vast amount of 
new territory, thus widening the field for those who follow in the years to come. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PAINTING 


The scene is laid in one of the rooms in the White House at Washington. There 
are gathered about a large table or executive desk the men wh? drew up and signed 
the famous document. 

President McKinley stands at the head of the table, watching with intense interest the 
French Embassador Cambon, who, pen in hand, is signing the document on behalf of the 
Kingdom of Spain. At his side sits the late Secretary of State, Judge Day. Behind 
stands a group of four consisting of Secretary of French Ministry M. Tiebout, First 
Assistant Secretary of State Prof. Moore, Second Assistant Secretary of State Mr. 
Cridler, and Third Assistant Secretary of State Mr. Adee. Allevince the keenest interest 
in the signing of the papers. 

The picture is correct in every detail; inkstand, pen, papers, calendar, blotting pad, 
books and draperies are all depicted just as they were upon that memorable day. Through 
a window one views a portion of the -eautiful grounds surrounding the Presidential 
Mansion. 

The picture was on view in New York City last February, and the New York papers 
at that time gave most favorable notices of the picture, particularly commenting upon 
the trueness of the likenesses of not only President McKinley but of all who participated 
in the event. 


OUR PROPOSITION TO YOU 


This fall we intend to sell an enormous number of these photogravures, and to aid 
this sale as much as possible we will for the month of July offer half-price. This will 
enable thousands of people to see and become acquainted with the interest and value of 
the picture and must result in many sales in the future. The photogravure would 
retail for $8 or $10 at the art stores. It is upon paper 36x28% inches, but during 
July the price is only $4. You can send this amount with your order, or if you prefer 
send $1 with order and $1 a month for 3 months. The picture is sent with the under- 
standing that you can return it, if not found satisfactory, and we will refund your money. 


THE PROTOCOL CLUB, '°°..FIETH AVENUE, 
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June 21.—William McKinley and Theodore 


OTHER DOMESTIC NEWS. 
June 18.—General Wheeler is commissioned | 


June 20.—PAilippines : General MacArthur will 


The Minnesota Democratic State Convention 
indorses Charles A. Towne for Vice-Presi- 
dent on the Bryan ticket. 


Roosevelt are unanimously nominated for 
President and Vice-President by the Repub- 


machinery. The devout Bluebeard is so 
lican National Convention. 


that few will fail to . nize him 


read it. May be -m.. 
mailed for one dollar by the 
as a brigadier-general and assigned to 
command the Department of the Lakes ufttil 


“A Devout Bluebeard” 


This book isa truthful satire of the snobbery of the day 
together with the foibles of churches and their social 
well portrayed 
It abounds in natural- 
ness and witticisms. ou would rather laugh than cry, 

i roe any bookseller or will be 


ABBEY PRESS, Publishers, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





his retirement by age. | 


K TRE 


formally announce President McKinley’s 
decree of amnesty to-day. 


Cuba: A constitutional convention will be 
held in Cuba shortly to prepare the way for 


— 


BEsT by Test— 
74 YEARS, Larg- 
est Nursery. Fruit Book free. We 
EKLY & want MORE 

ME & traveling salesmen 
STARK BRO’S, LOUISIANA, MO.; Dansville,N.Y, 





| 
independence. | 












June 21.—A passenger train on the Macon r=, Individual Communion 
branch of the Southern Railway runs in- | 
to a_washout, and thirty-five people are | Outiitcs.. 3S eae 
killed. Mees SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO, 
| . Dept. L, Rochester, N. Y. 
IF INTERESTED, ACT QUICKLY. | es 








Only 21 lots left of the 150 set aside at special discount | 
— in Westerleigh (Prohibition Park), Staten Island, 

ew York City, to warrant the immediate completion of 
the vast improvements planned. See Gigantic Plan and 
Tunnel Route, page 2. 


Readers of Taz Lirerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS 


Most Durable and Decorative. Suitable for all 
buildings. Numerous designs. Send for Catalogue. 


'H. S. NORTHROP, 52 Cherry Street, New York. 
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CHESS. 


{All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘‘ Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.” 


Problem 483. 
By E. E. WESTBURY. 


From 7he British Chess Magazine. 


Black—Five Pieces. 























White—Six Pieces. 


White mates in two moves. 


Problem 484. 


By B. G. Laws. 
Problem-Editor of Zhe B. C. M. 


Black—Seven Pieces. 




















White—Eight Pieces. 


White mates in three moves. 


Solution of Problems. 
Nos. 471 and 472 (Dr. Dalton’s). 


We have held the solution of these problems 
hoping to receive the award for the best critical 
and analytical solution. The gentleman who 
kindly acts as the judge has not been able, on ac- 
count of pressing engagements, to pass upon them ; 
therefore we will give, at this time, only the key- 
moves, and publish at some future time the solu- 
tion that is awarded the prize. 

No. 4m: Key-move, R—B 7. 
No. 472: Key-move, Kt—Q Kt 2. 

Both problems solved by M. W. H., University 
of os the Rev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, 
Pa.; C. R. Oldham, Moundsville, W. Va.; the Rev. 
F. H. eee Elizabeth City, N. C.; M. Marble, 
Worcester, Mass.; W. W., Cambridge, Mass.; H. 
W. Barry, Boston: A Knight, Bastrop, Tex.; J. R. 
Warn, Pontiac, Mich.; B. A. Richmond, Cumber- 
land, Md.; Mrs. W. A. Phillips, Cleveland; M. 
Leman, Kansas City, Mo.; A. R. Hann, Denton, 
Tex.; the Rev. W. F. Furman, Wilton, N. H.; Dr. 


A. Decker, Chicago; H. Ketcham, Vergennes, Vt.; 
Prof. M. L. 
Pence, State College of Kentucky ; L. Dejung, Jr., 
Rhinelander, Wis.; M. Stivers, Greensboro, N. C., 


Dr. F. Black, Port Colborne, Ont.; 
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W. B. Miller, Calmar, Ia.; J. A. Robinson, Denver, 
Col.; Elsie A. Logan, Salem, Va. 

471 (only): F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; 
the Rev. S. M. Morton, D.’, Effingham, III.; the 
Rev. F. W. Reeder, Depauviiie, N. Y.; the Rev. C. 
I.,Taylor, Dr. H. H. Chase, and C. L. Luce, Linden, 
Mich.; N. L. G., Colgate University; Natalie 
Nildorff, Cambridge, Mass.; W. T. Douglas, Ala- 
mosa, Col.; Miss E. A. Rogan, Salem, Va. 


472 (only): G. Patterson, Winnipeg, Can. 





Comments (471): “Fine problem with waynes 3 
easy key ’’’—C. R. O.; ‘“‘ Shows profound skill, fine 
sense of beauty, and good taste’’—F. H. J.; ‘‘ Not 
as artistic as 472’,—W. W.; ‘Original and well 
constructed ”"—H. W. B.; ‘A genuine puzzle’’— 
A K.; “Beautiful problem, rich in variations ’’— 
J. R. W.; “Finest and most difficult’’—M. L.; 
‘*Fertile in resources, ingenious in construction”’ 
—W.H.F.; ‘‘Key-move fine, variations clever ”’-— 
Dr. A. D.; “Has 71 variations’’—H. K.; . ‘* Distin- 
guished not only for the obscurity of the key- 
move, but also for the difficulty, variety, and 
beauty of the variations ’’—F. B.; ‘‘ Beautiful ’—M. 


L. P.; ‘** Magnificent ’—F. S. F.; “One of the very 
best ’’—S. M. M.; *“* The hardest I ever tried ’’—F 
W. R. 


Comments (472): “Beautiful and ingenious, 
worthy of Fridlizius or Jespersen’”—M. W. H; 
“Both exceptionally elegant, exceedingly elusive ; 
fine studies in Daltonesque ”’—I. W. B.; ‘* Difficult 
and ingenious ’’—C. R. O.; “If possible more difi- 
cult than 471, but hasn'titsartistic beauty ’’—F.H. 
J.; “‘An artistic problem with beautiful, because 
perfect, mates”—W. W.; ‘‘Few equals and no 





superiors in the realm of Chess-strategy ’’—A K.; 
“Elegant and very difficult’—J. R. W.; 
difficult and beautiful’’—B. A. R.; 
beautiful”—Mrs. W. A. P.: 
eult "—M. L.; 
solving 472 than 471’"—A. R. H.; 
Chess”’—W. F. F.; ‘“‘Not easy 
different mates’’—A. K.; 
openness ’’—M. L. P. 


“Trim and 
“Exceedinzly diffi- 


“The poetry of 
%—Dr. A. D.; “37 
‘**Remarkable for its 














No. 477. 
Key-move, R-K R 3. 
No. 478. 
Q—Kt 3 Q—K sch Q—K 7, mate 
. 2, ——_—— 3. —— 
KxR K—Q 2 
Seeses Q—Q Kt 3, ch P—R 4, mate 
I 2, ———_—— — 
K—B 5 K—Kt 4 
juaves R—K 4 Q—Q Kt 3, mate 
1, ——— 2. — 3. ————_ 
B—Q6 BxR 
éaneee Q—Kt 2, mate 
2. aa 3-——- 
KxR 
boeeee Q—- Q—Q Kt 3ch R—K 5s, mate 
i, eae 2. a 
Kt—B 4 B—B | 5 ; (must) 


Both problems solved by M. W. H., the Rev. I. 
", BR, th. CO. the Rev. F. 0. 1. 0. W. W.. 
W. B. M.; W. R. Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla.; J. E. 
Wharton, Sherman, Tex.; Prof. P. Dowell, Muh- 
lenburg College. 

477 \only): The Rev. S. M. M.; Prof. C. D. 
Schmitt, University of Tennessee; C. E. Lloyd, 
Sabina, O.; E. C. Dahl, Granite Fal!s, Minn. 

478 (only) : ‘* Merope,”’ Cincinnati. 

Comments (477): “‘Key hard to find; otherwise 
not specially interesting”—M. W.H.; ‘ Chaste 
and charming ”’—I. W. B.; ‘‘ Very fine’’—C. R. O.; 
‘Key well hidden, its only merit”—F. H. J.; 
“Without much variety ’’—M. M.; ‘ Key difficult 
and ingenious; otherwise mediocre”—W. W.; 
““Compensating for the commonplace 3-er”—W. 
R.'C. 

=> 

(478): “* Splendid problem ’’—M. W. H.; 
did study in Chess-mechanics”—I. W. B.; “ First- 
class ’’—C. R. O.; ‘“* Capital piece of work ’’—F. H. 
J.; ““Fine’”’—M. M.; ‘‘ Easy, but good "—W. W.; 
“Disappointing ’’—W. R. C.; ** Easier than 477 and 
not so pleasing ’’—J. E. W. 

In addition to those reported Prof. C. D. S. got 
475, and A. R. Hann, Denton, Tex., 473 and 474. 
M. Stivers got 475 and 476. 

“MEROPE,” Cincinnati: 


** Splen- 


Send your name and 





concerning 474. 


- Most | 
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The Jerome Gambit. 


CONSULTATION GAME. 


White. _ 
x: P—K 4 P—K 
2 Kt—K’ B 3 Kt—O'B 3 
3 B—B4 B—B 4 
4 BxP th K xB 
5 Ktx Pch Kt x Kt 
6 P—Q4 
The majority of those who sent Black’s 6th 


move played Bx P. The reason given for this 
move is that as Black must lose a piece he had bet- 
ter geta Pforit. This is not good reasoning, as 
White’s continuation demonstrates: 6.., Bx P; 7 
Q x B, P—Q3; 8 P—B 4,and White still has the 


6. 


attack. If 8.., Kt—B3;9 Q—Q5 ch, B—K 3; 10 Q— 
R 5.ch, P— Kt 3 ; 11 Q—B 3, Kt—Q 5;12 Q—Q3, Kt 
—B 3; 13 P— B 5, and White has a good game. 


Another move suggested 6..,Q—B3. The object 
of this is (a) to prevent P x Kt; (b) to continue P 
—Q 3, Kt—Kts, etc. The weakness of this is that 
it allows W hite to Castle. For instances: 6.., Q— 
B 3; 7 Castles, P-Q 3; 8Px Kt,QxP};9 Kile 3s 
B—O 3; 10 K—R sq, followed by P—B 4, giving 
White a strong attack. We believe that Black’s 
best (6) is Q—R 5. The superiority of this move 
is discoverable in several directions. White can’t 
play 7 Px Kt; if P x B,then Kt—Kt 5, witha 
strong game. We hope that Mr. Jerome and others 
will suggest White’s best move after Black’s (6) 


Q—-R 5 


The Paris Tournament. 
LASKER TAKES FIRST PRIZE. 


As in the London Tournament, Lasker lost only 
one game, and Marshall, the American, has the 
honor of winning that game. Pillsbury, who stood 
second, was two games behind Lasker, and only 
one-half point ahead of Marshall and Maroczy who 
divided third and fourth prizes. Burn was fifth; 
Tschigorin, sixth; Marco, Mieses, and Schiechter 
divided seventh and eighth. The Brilliancy prizes 


“I found much more trouble in | went to Mieses for his game with Janowski, and 


| to Tschigorin for his game against Mortimer. 


The full score: 


Won.Lost. Won.Lost, 
Pe, OTE OE Tee 144% 1%|Showalter......... 9 7 
ee 12% 3%  oagan ai ebasianes 9 
oo ea 12 4 a RE 4% 11% 
ON on <arese 12 oe ee coon @ 28 
on rr Ir 5 |Rosen....... ecccee 3 13 
Tschigorin ...... «10% 5%|Mortimer..... coon B 
OOS 10 Ss caawossseee Qe 
RD oncecceuces 10 6 |Sterling........ ue 
Schlechter ....... 10 6 





Game from the Paris Tournament. 


Ruy Lopez. 

BRODY. MABOCZY. BRODY. MAROCZY, 

White. = a White. Black. 
1P—K4 18 pe A Ktx Kt 
PKR Bs Kote 5 19 Rx Kt —Ba2 
3B—Kts5 Kt— 20 spay % R4RxB 
ot -9 Ktx KP 21 PxR B—K B,4 
5Px B—Kea woh te }- —Be 
6 8-2 5 Kt—B,4 23R sq —K R6 
7B—K3 Kt—K 3 24B—Kt5 Q—Kt3 
8 Castles Castles 25 P—B4 Bx P 
9 Kt—B3 P—B3 26R—Q3 B—B, 
10 Q R-Q sq K—R sq 27 R—B 3 ae 3 
11 Kt—K 4 PxP 23K—Bsq B— 
12 Ktx P Ktx Kt 29 R—R 3 P—K R3 
133QxQ Kt P—Q3 30 P—B B—K B, 
14Q-B3 P-—B3 ; R-K R sq P xB 
15 P—K2 9. 32 PxP dis.ch Ke Kt sq 
16 Kt—Bs5 Kt—Bs5 33 Resigns. 
17B—B3 B—Q3 





We call attention to the position after White’s 
zoth move. Now, Black’s move, 20. x B, is 
clearly indicated; but, as Zhe Standard, London, 
says: ‘*‘Maroczy in refraining from doing this 
a move earlier shows how thoroughly he analyzes 
and judges a position. A move earlier the sacri- 
fice is not sound.’ 


Chess Nomenclature. 


We published several weeks ago a table of 
names of pieces in various languages. The writer 
of the article from which we took the table has the 
following note in 7he B®. C. M. (June): 

“A philologist sends me a correction of a few 
of the Chess-terms given last month, and some ad- 
ditional varities of old spellings. ‘Pawny’ should 
be Pawne, plural Pauwnys. In Spanish, ‘Knight’ 
Cavallo, and ‘ Rook,’ Roque, as well as the terms 
given. Portuguese, De/phino, not ‘ Alfil.’ In Ger- 


man, Vende is older for ‘Pawn’ (peasant) than 
Baur, alsoin Dutch. And A/fe and A/tfi/ are ad- 
ditional very old German words for the ‘ Alfil.’ 
The old form of ‘Chess‘ in Swedish was Skak/a- 





address, and we will show you that you are wrong | hin 


nls lek, and the pieces Konung, Drotning, Rok 
(Bishop), Addar (Knight), and Finna 
| (Pawn).’ 
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What Other American Book Was Ever So Honored Abroad! ! 

















THE SULTAN OF TURKEY. 


Among the many wholly unsolicited honorscoming 
from all of the civilized world, bestowed upon 
the 1900 ITION OF THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 
STANDARD DICTIONARY, is this decoration of 
merit from the Sultan of Turkey : 
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hea peri copdear dita hire 


THE 1900 














Swedish and Norwegian Legation, London. 


Chis is to Certify, That His Majesty, the King of Sweden and Norway, has highly 
appreciated the great usefulness of the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary ; that 
copies have been bought for the Foreign Office and the Board of Trade at Stockholm 
and the Royal Norwegian Department for the Interior at Christiania, and that these 
authorities have likewise declared themselves very much pleased with this excellent 
work. : (Signed) C. LEWENHAUPT, 

London, May 30, 1900. Swedish and Norwegian Minister. 











In the Homes of Democratic America 


(Over Thirty Thousand Copies Sold to New York City Subscribers Alone.) 


IN ROYAL PALACES 
OF MANY LANDS 


This Great American Dictionary is Welcomed and Honored 


THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND, THE PRESIDENT OF FRANCE, THE 
SULTAN OF TURKEY, THE KING OF SWEDEN AND NORWAY, 
THE QUEEN REGENT OF SPAIN, THE KING OF ITALY, AND 
MANY OTHER CROWNED HEADS, PRESIDENTS, FIELD MAR- 
SHALS, GENERALS, LORDS, AS WELL AS EMINENT EDUCA- 
TORS, CLERGYMEN, AUTHORS, EDITORS, AND THOUSANDS OF 
MEN AND WOMEN IN ALL LANDS WHERE THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE IS USED, HAVE PAID GREAT HONOR TO THE 


FUNK & Intl 1900 
WAGNAL , Subscription 
ALLS Edition 
CARDINAL VAUGHAN, Archbishop of Westminster, Nov. 10, 1899: ‘Well may this 
(the latest edition) be called the admiration of literary England and the pride of literary America.”’ 


Not only has this dictionary an unequaled vocabulary of 04,000 words (The Sun, New York, 
says: “ As regards its vocabulary, this dictionary far su es all of its rivals." The Atheneum, 
London, says: ‘Its vocabulary is the most encyclopedic ever compiled’’); not only has it the 
many superiorities claimed for it in and again by critics throughout the world. Jt is, besides 
all else,a sure guide to the CORRECT use of words in all forms of English speech and writing. 
Throughout the dictionary tens of thousands of careful discriminations in the use of words have 
been made in the definitions, or in the Synonyms and Antonyms; the correct use of prepositions 
has been indicated, faults in pronunciation have been pointed out; slang, vulgarisms, provincial- 
isms, and many other words without literary value or good standing, although given, have been 
characterized so that they may be avoided by those who wish to use only refined language. More 
than this, a special department in the appendix is devoted to ‘he subject of Faulty Diction, in which 
examples are given to illustrate the various classes of faulty sage that need to be guarded against, 
and many valuable rules are set down. Thousands of exams les might be given. It is certain that 
correct and nice use of words will follow the conscientious study of this fascinating book.” 


BS | The above are but a few of the many characteristic fcatures which have led great critics 


to use such language as the following: 


Oxford University, Professor A. H. Sayce, The New York Herald says: “It is ad- 
D.D., LL.D., the eminent philologist: .‘‘ The | mirable from every point of view. It is the most 
StanpaRD Dictionary is truly magnificent and | satisfactory and most complete dictionary yet 
worthy of the great continent which produced | printed.” 
it. It is more than complete. It is certain to 
supersede all other existing dictionaries of the| The. Journal of Education, Boston: ‘In 
English language.” thoroughness, completeness, accuracy, typog- 


raphy, style, and illustration, it challenges 

The Saturday Review, London: “In sub- okicun. "aad commands admiration. It will 

stantial merit we think the Stranparp Dictionary | make the world its debtor, and all who write 
ea, preferable to the much-advertised | must praise it evermore.” 


SUBSCRIPTION EDITION 





Is the only edition of this work which contains the following features: 
(1) It has THOUSANDS of NEW DEFINITIONS in the body of the (5) It has EIGHTY EIGHT FULL-PAGE MAPS, making a complete 


work—the language is growing daily. 


and up-to da:e atlas of the world. 


(2) It has THOUSANDS of NEW WORDS—many of these in the body (6) THE REVISION OF THE ENCYCLOPEDIC matter includes all the 


of the work, and others in the Appendix. 
(8) It is UP TO DATE. 


raphical changes in the progress of the world made since the Chino- 
apanese, Turko-Grecian, and Spanish-American wars. 


7) It has a patented UNIVERSAL CALENDAR—exceedingly ingenious 


( 
@ It has SEVERAL ADDITIONAL and costly full- COLORED | —illustrating the word “calendar,” and of permanent value. 
PLATES illustrative of definitions, as Grains of Woods, Butterflies, etc., Besides TENS OF THOUSANDS OF ENCYCLOPEDIC ITEMS of infor- 


etc. These colors are reproduced with wonderful fidelity. 





mation invaluable to professional and business men. 





The Subscription Edition of the Standard Dictionary can be secured only through canvassers or through the 
publishers direct. It can not be bought in book stores. Send for prospectus. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers of High-Class Reference Books, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 








Readers of Taz Lrrzrary Dicsst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 













































Journal of Education, Boston: ‘‘ This isa treasure. 
No one can Sees we 2S nee the con- 
venience for reference, the elimination of noncessentials 
which make this book worth much more than the price to 
any student, teacher, or writer.”’ 


Students’ Standard Distionary 


a 






























t specialists 
its arrangement has been especially de- 
signed to full ‘ahi 
requirements odern dictionary. 


HIGHLY COMMENCED 
Boston Herald: ‘‘ The Students’ Standard is ~ Ad be 
preferred to all other dictionaries meant for office or desk 


use, and for oe onege ch in and academies. It is 
quite sufficient Pow ope papa Rang sore a2 
Richard M, Jones, LL.D., Head Master William 
Penn Charter School Founded 1689, Philadelphia: ‘ lam 
coavinced that there is no academic dictionary published 
in this country that approaches it.’ 
Brooklyn Eagle: “To say that it is far ahead of 
pes og ment oat has yet been —- is 3 
tt ody ey Mo rves. There is nothing in the 
cand held to-day that can excel it.” ” 
San Francisco Chronicle: ‘‘ It is by far the most 
n the market 
















































any one who examines it.’ 


+ 9 eile, leather back, $2.50 
Bound in Fill Sites ther, $4.00 Carriage scenaill, 
tent Thumb Index, 50 cents extra. 
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Poems by Richard Realf 


Edited by Col. Richard J. Hinton 


Author of “ John Brown and His Men,” eto, 


More than one hundred and fifty stirring 
and beautiful songs and ob polone 4 Withas ie. 
































Yt teresting story of the Poet’s life by Col. Hinton 
i HEARTILY COMMENDED 
‘it The Times, New Yorks g Richard Realf had in 











him a kind of composite a blend of 
Gensel Maney oak with Ro $4 e wrote always 
with fluency and fire, and there was such a fresh and 
felicitous touch at ‘his commend that he rarely failed to 
hit a high mark,” 

The Atianta Constitution: “There are so 
many beautiful verses in the collection thaf the reviewer 
labors under some embarrassment in making selections 
therefrom. amy of style and rage rye ws character- 
izes him in whatever he undertakes. (oar pa he 
iso fruitful of resources within himuelf that bef ng 
yids cee for eens aoe mony Ape 

Wo Apel a cigs 
of his own poetic genius, 


zamo, Cloth. S| ROA Gilt Top. .. 
Tasteful Cover Design. Price, $2.50 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
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LE ADIT i OSE AOE IEE TEE SEE EGET ITED 


Gen. James deni Wilson, President of the 
American Authors’ Guild: ‘* I deem your Standard Inter- 
mediate-School Dictionary superior to any similar volume 
that has yet come under my notice _I fail to see any 
feature of the work that can not be comme: 


THE STANDARD INTERMEDIATE- 


3% SCHOOL DICTIONARY 
Abridged from the Funk & Wagnatls 








THIS is the latest and iiost po page ee. * 
the English langu ives the orthograph 
nunciation, meaning, a “caymal ogy of 38,000 w ee 


phrases. There are 800 tasteful illustrations. No other 
school dictionary approaches this work in quality or com- 
pleteness. The d oo been fully to meet the most 
recent and exacting educational requirements. 


HEARTILY COMMENDED 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat: ‘“ For its size the 
work is very co te and inclusive. | The definitions 
are vital and inspi to new thoughts.’’ 

The Evening Post, Chicago: ‘‘ This dictionary will 
promote and render easier the study of the English. lan- 
guage in our schools.” 

The Times-Herald, Shes nage aetna Hor 
venient and satisfying work. e have seen no ter 
small dictionary of the English language than this.” 

Sunday School Times, Philadelphia : “Tt will 
prove a handy compendium for school use,’ 

President. Martin Kellogg, M.A., LL.D., Uni- 
versity of California: ‘“‘ Itean not fail to meet with wide 
> on .,, | appreciate especially the full account of 

vations. . 


8vo, Cloth. Cover Design. Price, $1.00. Postpaid 
SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., NEW YORK 

















By J. K. HOYT. 
Thirty Thousand Choice Qifotations with Eighty-six 


Thousand lines of Concordance. Proverbs from the % 


French, German, and other modern foreign languages, 






Hi. Choate :—“ I have always foundit W 
the most complete and useful book of the kind ever & 
published.” 


Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations : 





each followed by its English translation. Also a full list @ 


of Latin law terms and their translations, By J. K. Hoyt. 


HIGH PRAISE 


Gen. Stewart L.. Woodford :—"* Useful and valuable. 
It has been to me a practical help.” 

Hion, A. S. Hewitt :—“ The work, always indispens- 
able to the scholar and the author,appears to me to be 
incapable of further improvement.”’ 

Goldwin Smith, D.C.L., LL.D.: “The claim of 
the work to a novelty i in the abundance of its matter and to 
be arranged on a new principle is well founded.” 


Springfield Republican: ‘It is so absolutely in- 
dispensable, We rejoice in it.” 


Gen. Horace Porter:—‘ A work which will com- 


mend itself to all scholars No library wiil be complete 4 


without it.’’ 


Cover Design by George Wharton Edwards. % 


Svo, 1205 pp. Prices Buckram, W 
$6.00; Law Sheep, $8.00; Half Morocco, % 


$10.00 ; Full Morocco, $12.00. 
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